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The Agricultural Marketing Act 


HE national program for the improvement of agricultural 
(pees passed its legislative stage on June 15, with Presi- 
dent Hoover’s approving signature of the Agricultural Market- 
int Act, which is: 

An Act to establish a Federal Farm Board to 
promote the effective merchandising of agricul- 
tural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and to place agriculture on a basis of econ- 
omic equality with other industries. 


The provisions of the new law are substantially as out- 
lined last year by President Hoover and as advocated by his 
administration since March 4. It contains no provisions for 
an equalization fee, for debentures, or for any form of collect- 
ing from farmers or the general public amounts of money lost 
through the sale of surplus crops. 

The language of section one of the act and recent an- 
nouncements make plain the fact that the chief plan and pur- 
pose of the Farm Board will not be to manipulate, or fix 
market prices, but rather to do continuous and constructive 
work in the better organization and management of marketing 
agencies controlled by producers. In section one of the act it 
is declared to be the policy of Congress “to promote the effec- 
tive merchandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce, so that the industry of agriculture will be 
nlaced on a basis of economic equality with other industries, 
and to that end to protect, control, and stabilize the currents 
of interstate and foreign commerce in the marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities and their food products—(1) by minimiz- 
ing speculation; (2) by preventing inefficient and wasteful 
methods of distribution; (3) by encouraging the organization 
of producers into effective associations or corporations under 
their own control for greater unity of effert in marketing and 
by promoting the establishment and financing of a farm mar- 
keting system of producer-owned and producer-controlled co- 
operative associations and other agencies; (4) by aiding in pre- 
venting and controlling surpluses in any agricultural commod- 
ity, through orderly production and distribution, so as to main- 
tain advantageous domestic markets and prevent such surpluses 
from causing uncue and excessive fluctuations or depressions in 
prices for the commodity.” 

Five of the eight appointive members of the board had 
been selected by July 7, when the President announced that 
the board members would hold their first meeting on July 15, 
with a view to being prepared to function by August 1. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is an ex-officio member of 
the board. Mr. Alexander H. Legge of Chicago has been named 
as chairman and James C. Stone of Lexington, Kentucky, as 
vice-chairman. The other members whose names have been 
announced are: C B. Denman, Missouri; Carl Williams, Okla- 





homa; and C. C. Teague of California, The names of the 
remaining three members are to be announced before August I. 

Mr. Legge was president of the International Harvester 
Company at the time of his selection tobe chairman of the Farm 
Board. He represents the combination of large business ex- 
perience with knowledge and understanding of agricultural 
matters. The other appointed members have been active in 
cooperative organizations for marketing agricultural products. 
Mr. Stone has been the leader in the cooperative selling of 
tobacco. Mr. Williams has worked in cotton marketing and 
Mr. Teague in fruit marketing. Mr. Denman, at the time 
of his appointment, was president of the National Live Stock 
Producers Association, which was organized under the auspices 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation and is doing business 
through numerous branches handling live stock at the princi- 
pal markets. 

That the first object of the Farm Board will be to advance 
the organization and operation of marketing agencies controlled 
by the producers themselves was indicated to the officers of the 
National Wool Growers Association at the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The first step to be taken by producers of a commodity, 
desiring the aid of the board, will be to secure the selection and 
recognition by the board of an advisory committee of seven 
members for that commodity. Under the act the members of 
such advisory committees are to be selected by cooperative asso- 
ciations and at least two “shall be experienced handlers or pro- 
cessots of the commodity”. Through and with the advice of 
such committees the board can make loans to cooperative mar- 
keting associations and is authorized and directed, “(1) to pro- 
mote education in the principles and practices of cooperative 
marketing of agricultural commodities and food products there- 
of; (2) to encourage the organization, improvement in methods, 
and development of effective cooperative associations; (3) to 
keep advised from any available sources and make reports as 
to crop prices, experiences, prospects, supply,rand demand, at 
home and abroad; (4) to investigate conditions of overproduc- 
tion of agricultural commodities and advise as to the preven- 
tion of such overproduction; (5)-to make investigations and 
reports and publish the same, including investigations and re- 
ports upon the following: Land utilization for agricultural pur- 
poses; reduction of the acreage of unprofitable marginal lands 
in cultivation; methods of expanding markets at home and 
abroad for agricultural commodities and food products thereof ; 
methods of developing by-products of and new uses for agri- 
cultural commodities; and transportation conditions and their 
effect upon the marketing of agricultural commodities.” 

Onc hundred and fifty million dollars, from the one-half 
billion authorized by the act, was made available for the im- 
mediate use of the board through action taken by Congress 
prior to its adjournment. Loans from.this fund are to be made 
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to cooperative associations or stabiliza- 
tion corporations at four per cent or less 
for such amounts as the board may loan 
in addition to loans obtainable from In- 
termediate Credit banks or other sources 
when the total does not exceed 80 per cent 
of the value of the security. 


Stabilization Corporations 


If cooperative and grower-controlled 
associations of sufficient number or size 
shall be formed for any particular com- 
modity through the financial and other 
aid which the board is to furnish, stabili- 
zation corporations may be unnecessary. 
This would be true if the various coopera- 
tives handling the same commodity, and 
using the board’s financial service should 
work together through a common selling 
agency. It will then be possible to have 
a sufficient volume of wool, or any other 
commodity, sold by a single agency to be 
a considerable factor in determining the 
course of prices. This was the idea and 
plan which caused the organization, in 
1927, of the National Wool Marketing 
Council, which is likely to play an impor- 
tant part in whatever the Farm Board 
shall do in connection with wool market- 
ing. 

If such strong and coordinated market- 
ing associations shall come into action 
for various commodities, under control 
of the producers, it will not be necessary 
to set up stabilization corporations to do 
actual buying and selling in a way to 
maintain stable prices. The act provides 
for such corporations, and for their oper- 
ating with government funds, but it is 
now expected that the board will employ 
them, in the beginning at least, in con- 
nection with crops of which there is a 
surplus and in which the growers‘ organi- 
zations cannot exercise a material degree 
of control in making or maintaining price 
levels, 


Wool Marketin3, 


There is no room for debate as to the 
growers’ being, responsible for the un- 
reasonable and disorderly course of af- 
fairs that has so far been evidenced in 
the selling of 1929 wools. 

Insistence of so many individuals upon 
making sales at any sort of price to be 


had has permitted the highly organized 
dealers to have their own way. 

It appears that there will be a suffi- 
cient volume of consignments to permit 
the agencies handling them to restore the 
market to a normal price level —if those 
agencies can coordinate their work in 
making sales. Federal laws permit coop- 
erative agencies to confer or combine in 
selling undertakings in a way that is 
illegal for private and speculative con- 
cerns. It now seems that the volume of 
consignments placed with the cooperatives 
or grower-controlled houses may be of 
sufficient volume to control prices par- 
tially if handled as a unit in the making 
of sales. 

It is yet too early to know what the 
Farm Board may be able or willing to 
do in the marketing of this vear’s wools. 
A great deal could be done, and quickly, 
if the selling of the consignments in the 
hands of the nonspeculative concerns is 
combined. Such a unification of selling 
activities would constitute a stabilization 
corporation under grower control and 
eligible to support and use by the Farm 
Board. Its formation should be arranged 
for at once. A meeting of the National 


Wool Marketing Council will be held be- 
fore, or soon after, the Farm Board begins 
operations, to attempt to effect such com- 
bination. Such action would, for the first 
time, give the wool grower really effec- 
tive representation at the market and 
would facilitate and extend the rendering 
of aid by the Farm Board. 

It is plain that growers will be disap- 
pointed if they insist upon going along 
in their old individualistic style of dis- 
orderly marketing and call upon the 
Farm Board to bolster up a market which 
the action of the wool growers strongly 
tends to unstabilize. To secure the fi- 
nancial service and aid in organizations 
offered by the government, the coopera- 
tive and grower-controlled concerns must 
come closer together in their selling work 
In their work of securing members and 
wools to handle they will continue to 
operate separately in their respective dis- 
tricts—but the Farm Board will not, and 
cannot, make a better wool market unless 
a very much larger proportion of the 
country’s clip is to be handled by the 
erower-controlled agencies which the new 
law recognizes and through which the 
Farm Board is required to do its work. 


The United States Senate Hearings 
on the Wool Tariff 


The Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate has before it the Hawlev 
Tariff Bill, H. R. 2667, and is to make 
a report to the Senate thereon, on August 
19. 

Hearings upon Schedule 11, Wool and 
Wool Manufactures, were held June 24 
to 27, before a subcommittee consisting of 
three Republicans: Senator Bingham 
(Connecticut) chairman; Green (Ver- 
mont) and Sackett (Kentucky), and two 
Democrats: Simmons (North Carolina) 
and George (Georgia). 

Testimony for wool growers was given 
by President Hagenbarth and the Secre- 
tary of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, and the following representatives 
of state associations: J. B. Wilson, Wyo- 
ming; J. F. Walker, Ohio; P. B. Gaines, 
Kentucky; and C. C. Belcher, Texas. 
Chester H. Gray appeared for the Ameri- 


can Farm Bureau Federation. All of 
these witnesses endorsed and concurred 
in the brief submitted by the National 
Wool Growers Association. F. O. Land- 
rum (Texas) testified for the National 
Mohair Raisers Association. 

President Hagenbarth was before the 
committee for two hours and the other 
witnesses occupied a total of five hours. 
Testimony was mainly based upon objec- 
tions to provisions of the Hawley Bill 
as follows: 

(1) Allowing four years in which to 
show that carpet wools have been 
used for carpet purposes as re- 
quired for remission of duty 
thereon. 

(2) Release of bonds given to show 
the actual use of wools entered 
for carpet use when they have 
reached the stage of yarn. 
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(3) Allowance of a 10 per cent tol- 
erance of 44’s in carpet wools and 
of 46’s in 44’s wools. 

(4) Fixing the regular wool duty rate 
as low as 34 cents per pound of 
clean content. 

(5) The low duty rates prescribed 
for imported wool wastes and 
rags. 

The proposal was renewed for either a 
scouring test of imported wools or for 
a competent administration of wool cus- 
toms. The suggestion for a separate class 
and rate of duty for clothing wools coarser 
than 4+4’s was taken up by the Texas rep- 
resentatives who opposed the plan. 

The rates upon wool wastes and rags 
are shown below as proposed in the House 
bill, and by growers on June 24: 


Asked 
House by 
Bill Growers 
Wastes: 
lop, slubbing, roving and 
ring ..... 34cents 3%cents 
Gametted ick ’. | ai ~ 
Noils (not carbonized)... 21 “ 38 
Thread or yarn waste... 18 “ 29 
US ee I caceame, - aa 36 
Wool rags ...... prea a ee pe 29 
Mungo or flocks .................... 10 “ 12 
\ll other wastes not spec- 
ially provided for ...... 18 “ 36 


In their advocacy of higher rates on 
wool wastes and rags the wool growers 
were supported by the wersted manufac- 
turers through the testimony of W. B. 
K. Brooks of New York. Mr. Hobbs, 
president of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, opposed the rates 
on behalf of that organization which in- 
cludes both worsted and carded wool 
manufacturers. That association held a 
further meeting on July 16, to consider its 
position upon the rates upon wastes and 
rags. 

The arguments and data introduced by 
the growers were much the same as were 
contained in the brief presented in Febru- 
ary to the Ways and Means Committee 
and which was reprinted in the April 
issue of the National Wool Grower. 

Hearings on other schedules are to be 
continued before the Finance Committee 
until July 22, after which the various 
subcommittees will report to the whole 
ccmmittee, of which Smoot 
(Utah) is chairman. The completed 
Senate bill will be placed before the Sen- 
ate late in August or early in September. 


Senator 
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CALENDAR 


Colorado Wool Growers’ 
Monte Vista—July 30. 

Texas Wool Growers’ Convention, Del 
Rio—July 31, August 1, 2. 

Texas Sheep and Goat Sale, Del Rio— 
July 31, August 1, 2. 


Convention, 


Fifth Annual Ranchmen’s’§ Roundup, 
Ranch Experiment Station, Sonora— 
August 6, 7. 


Iaho Ram Sale, Midyear Convention and 
Advisory Board Meeting, Filer— 
August 7. 

Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton—August 20. 

National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City—Au- 
gust 26, 27, 28, 29. 

Nevada State Livestock Show, Elko— 
September 12-15. 

Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper—September 
17, 1S 

Montana Ram Sale, Helena—September 
25, 26. 

Pacific International, Portland, Ore.—Oc- 
tober 26-November 2. 

California Live Stock and Baby Beef 
Show, South San Francisco, Novem- 
ber 9-13. 

American Royal, Kansas City, Mo. No- 
vember 16-23. 

International L. S. Exposition, Chicago— 
November 30-December 7. 

Los Angeles Christmas Livestock Show— 
November 30-December 7. 

Convention of American National Live- 
stock Association, Denver, Colo.— 
January 16-18, 1930. 











lt was expected that the measure would 
be passed by early fall, but the thought 
has been expressed that its consideration 
may be continued into the regular ses- 
sion which convenes at the first of Decem- 
ber. Extended discussion, with amend- 
ments, upon the Senate floor is expected 
if the recommendations of the Finance 
Committee are not acceptable to senators 
from agricultural and range states. 





MEAT BOARD IN ANNUAL 
MEETING 

Mr. Charles D. Carey, prominent live- 
stock man of Cheyenne, Wyo., was 
elected as chairman of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board for the next fiscal 
year at the closing session of the board’s 
sixth annual meeting held June 27 and 
28, at the Chicago Athletic Association. 
Mr. Carey succeeds J. H. Mercer, Tope- 
ka, Kans., stockman who had held the 
office for two years, 

Mr. Carey represents the American 
Live Stock Association on the board, 
which has as its board of directors men 
from leading livestock associations, the 
National Live Stock Exchange, the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, and 
meat retailers’ organizations. 


Other officers were reelected for the 
ensuing year. Thomas E. Wilson, well- 
known Chicago packer, who represents the 
Institute of American Meat Packers on 
the board, was reelected as vice-chair- 
man; Everett C. Brown, Chicago, of the 
National Live Stock Exchange, as treas- 
urer; and R. C. Pollock of Chicago, as 
secretary-general manager. 

Mr. Pollock’s report covered projects 
of education and research which, com- 
bined, constitute the nation-wide program 
being conducted by the board in behalf 
of the industry and the finished product 
—meat. He emphasized the fact that the 
board’s work is being accorded the whole- 
hearted support of all branches of the 
industry. Livestock associations through- 
out the country have passed formal reso- 
lutions highly commending the movement 
and favoring the broadening of its scope, 
he said. 

Among the major lines of activity dur- 
ing the past year, Mr, Pollock mentioned 
publicity in the press, radio broadcasting, 
development of modern meat merchan- 
dising methods, meat lectures and demon- 
strations, research undertakings, meat 
judging and story contests, publication 
and distribution of educational literature 
on the subject of meat, the board as a 
bureau of meat information, and a nation- 
al program of educational meat exhibits. 

Tentative plans were formulated at 
the annual meeting for the expansion 
of the board’s work in the future. 





RANGE EWES TO NEW YORK 
STATE 

Mr. Charles H. Bragg, Holley, New 
York, has recently made his eighth annual 
shipment of yearling breeding ewes to 
New York State. This year’s shipment 
included about 8,000 head, which were 
purchased from Idaho and Utah flocks. 
The shipment consisted mainly of white- 
faced yearling ewes with a few Hamp- 
shire crossbreds included. 

These ewes are distributed by Mr. 
Bragg from his farm near Buffalo, New 
York, and go to various sections in the 
states of New York and Maryland. They 
are used principally for breeding hot- 
house lambs which are dropped in Dec- 
ember and January and marketed when 
around six weeks of age. 
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ECONOMICALLY UNSOUND 


market value of his wools through proper 
marketing. 

By reason of the evils in our present 
marketing system or rather lack of system, 
and because of the extraordinary oppor- 

tunity now available for the setting up 

of a scientific, up-to-date plan of mar- 
keting under government auspices, | 
say “now is the time” to step forward 
and see to it that we receive the proper 
fruits of our investment and our labor. 


except on a cut-throat basis, the most 
progressive and market-wise grower must 
sell at a loss or consign his wools. 

If consigned the grower’s wool again 
meets the competition, on the sea board 


For many years past, wool growers, 
dealers, and manufacturers have sensed 
the necessity of an up-to-date wool mar- 
keting system—spasmodic and half-heart- 
ed efforts have been made from time to 
time toward that end. No permanent 
or scientific method has as yet resulted. 

Since 1925, in fact ever since the 
war, wool marketing conditions have 





I have written this article not in a spirit 
of criticism but of constructiveness, and 
after intensively studying our problem at 
first hand. During the past year I have 
visited many of the main mill men in the 
East. I have gone into details of mar- 
keting with dealers and have consulted 
government cooperative officials. I have 
interviewed bankers and economists. I 
have not met a single authority but who 
agreed that our present marketing meth- 
ods are economically unsound and that 
the wool grower is primarily responsible, 
through lack of cooperation and improper 
marketing, for the demoralized condition 
of the wool trade, and that he is his own 


eee ee 


at times grown acute usually lagainst 
the wool grower, though at times both 
the dealer and the manufacturer have 
suffered severe losses from uncertain 
and unsettled factors in the trade. 
Theoretically the United States wool 
market is based on the world market 


a 


To further accentuate the necessity 
of immediate and revolutionary action 
in setting up a proper method of wool 
marketing, let us consider the question 
from an entirely new viewpoint. We 
are now on a hand-to-mouth basis in 
merchandising our product. In other 
words the manufacturer no longer buys 
in volume. The market is too erratic 
and his financing ability is greatly re- 
duced. The dealer, for the same rea- 


for competing or comparable wools 
plus the tariff, with such variations as 
may be caused by styles of fabrics 
which cause extra demand for certain 





grades of wocls. 

The manufacturers are not so much 
interested in low prices for wools as 
they are in stable prices. When prices 
are unstable one manufacturer, or a 
group may have a competitive advantage. 
This situation results in lower prices be- 
ing offered for wool by the manufacturer 
having the low cost wools, and his com- 
petitor must weave his wares at a loss, 
or lose his trade. The latter then be- 
comes a bear influence in the market 
against the dealer. The dealer in turn, 
anxious to retain his customer, sells his 
wool to him at a minimum or brokerage 
profit and perhaps at a loss. The dealer 
then becomes a bear against the grower. 

Then again the grower himself, usually 
heavily in debt and in need of funds for 
current expenses, will ‘either contract his 
wools before shearing, at a below-the- 
market price, in order to secure a cash ad- 
vance, or for the same reasons, when the 
wool is shorn, he will sell at the offered 
price regardless of true market value. 
These men unwillingly and unwittingly 
thus make a low and unfair wool market, 
based on false values. With millions of 
pounds of wool in growers’ hands seeking 
a market, and few or perhaps no buyers, 


worst enemy. 
F, J. Hagenbarth 








markets, of the dealers who bought the 
cheap primary wools and who will sell 
at a small profit over cost and oftentimes 
cents below true market values when 
based on foreign prices. Thus again the 
grower must bear the ultimate burden. 

In order that the grower may have an 
opportunity to supply the home Ameri- 
can market with its wool requirements, 
Congress has done the following: 

First, levied a protective tariff cover- 
ing the difference of cost of producing 
wool at home and abroad; 

Second, set up the Intermediate Credit 
Bank, affording the grower opportunity 
for financing his crop, during a period of 
orderly marketing; 

Third, enacted the Capper-Volstead 
Act, which exempts the producer from 
the provisions of the Sherman Anti-trust 
Law, and; 

Fourth, has just passed the Farm Re- 
lief and Stabilization Act through which 
every reasonable opportunity is given to 
the grower to secure the true and full 


sons, has become ultra conservative 

and will only buy in volume at prices 

so far below parity values, that his 

financial backers will approve. | his 
development is comparatively recent, in 
fact it has come about largely during the 
past two or three years and has been acute 
during the past twelve months. Space 
will not permit a full analysis of the 
causes, but the effect is here. The time 
has come when the grower must finance 
his wool himself throughout the year to 
ultimate consumption. 

Cheap wools have set up a_ vicious 
circle operating against the grower. This 
process began through large importations 
of wool rags, shoddy and wastes {rom 
Europe at a tariff rate and prices far 
below the cost of virgin wools. For a few 
years following 1922 the woolen manulac- 
turer through his cheap raw material, 
lower cost process of manufacture and 
comparatively higher compensatory duty, 
had the call on manufactured fabrics. 
He bought less wool and imported more 
wastes, The worsted mill man, who can- 
not use shoddy, garnetted rags or short 
wastes in his process, was compelled to 


(Continued on page 16) 
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exercise every economy, including the use 
of cheaper virgin wools, in order to meet 
the competition of these woolen fabrics. 
So severe has been this competition that 
today virgin wool, worsted men’s suits 
are being sold retail at $22.50 or, quality 
considered, at less than prewar prices. 
Worsted manufacturers have become 
severe bears in the wool market,—the 
burden thus being thrust down upon the 
wool grower and to some extent upon the 
dealer. Again the price of woolens are 
reduced, again worsteds follow and again 
the burden falls on the grower until in 
1929 the present crisis in low wool prices 
in growers’ hands has been reached. 

Congress will undoubtedly so adjust 
the tariff on foreign shoddy, rags, etc., 
that these imports will not defeat the 
intended protection on virgin wool. But 
what doth it profit the wool grower if he 
gains a proper tariff and yet loseth the 
benefits thereof by giving away his wool 
below parity? 

As President of the National Wool 
Growers Association, | have for years ad- 
vocated the pooling of wools and the 
building up of selling agencies for the 
orderly marketing of wool. Our failure 
to do so has cost us between eighteen and 
twenty million dollars in 1929 alone. 

] have written this article not in a 
spirit of criticism but of constructiveness, 
and after intensively studying our prob- 
lcm at first hand. During the past year, 
| have visited many of the main mill men 
in the East. I have gone into details of 
marketing with dealers and have con- 
sulted cooperative officials. | have inter- 
viewed bankers and economists. | have 
not met a single authority but who agreed 
that our present marketing methods are 
economically unsound and that the wool 
grower is primarily responsible, through 


lack of cooperation and improper market- 
ing for the demoralized condition of the 


wool trade and that he is his own worst 
enemy. 

Now is the time to remedy the present 
undesirable situation for all concerned. 
All the necessary governmental machinery 
is at our command. Two major steps 
yet remain to be taken: First, growers 
must organize cooperative or pooling 
agreements, in large or small units, under 
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the auspices of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Council; second, these pools or 


cooperatives when formed must sell their 
wools, under a uniform contract, through 
a united and single selling agency, which 
must be grower controlled, in so far as 
may be practicable without crippling effi- 
ciency. , 

When the first step is taken wool 
financing becomes a solved problem. 

When the second step is made the sell- 
ing problem at full wool value is solved, 
and preshearing advances, subject to the 
usual safeguards, will be provided for. 

All the necessary preliminary steps have 
been taken, and a move is now underway, 
for the organization of a united selling 
agency, which we will here name for 
convenience the “United Wool Company.” 
The “company” will have an initial dis- 
tributive power to a selected group of 
manufacturers, of 150,000,000 pounds of 
wool annually, nearly one-half of the 
American clip. The organization con- 
templates an expansion, when necessary, 
to handle up to 250,000,000 pounds. It 
will dominate the American market. 
Capital is available for financing the 
project. 

The saving in securing wools alone 
over the present system of duplicated and 
competitive expense in the field will 
amount to one cent per pound. 
selling expense will be materially reduced. 
The outstanding benefits will be: First, 
securing full market value to the grower 
for his product, and second, a stabilized 
and uniform wool market, based on for- 
eign wool parity, which will benefit 
grower and manufacturer alike. 

Between now and the next clip is the 
time for wool growers to move. | have 
submitted this statement for their con- 


sideration with a feeling of confidence 
that we as growers will come through 


and that wool marketing will cease to be 
the gambling game it now is. 
F. J. Hagenbarth 


The 





PRICES AT THE OZONA SALE 


Four hundred fifty sheep were sold at 
Ozona, Texas, July 3, 4, and 5, for a 
total of $29,600. The rams averaged 
$90 a head and the ewes, $44. Utah 
sheep made up the largest consignment to 


the sale, 324 in all. The top, $525, was 
made by a ram sold by A. V. MelIntosh 
of Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
EARLY SUMMER CONDITIONS 
IN ARIZONA 
HE drought that has kept  stock- 
men and bankers on the anxious seat 
in Arizona for a number of years is stil] 
predominant. Rainfall over most parts 
of the state during the past winter and 
spring has been light, much below the 
Cold nights and con- 





usual averages. 
tinued high winds have aggravated con- 
ditions by drying up what little moisture 


the soil contained. Both stock water 
and grass are now lacking in’ many 


places. On some ranges water is being 
supplied by rail, while in others where 
this is not practical both the cattle and 
sheep are being shipped to more favor- 
able localities. 
ditions, however, stock have held up well. 


In the face of these con- 


During the months of March, April, 
and May Arizona marketed upwards ot 
100,000 winter lambs at the 
prices. These lambs were mostly Ram- 
bouillet and black-face crosses and were 
of high quality, being heavier than the 
In most cases 


peak ol 


average of former years. 
they were dropped and finished in the 
barley and alfalfa pastures of the Salt 
and Gila River valleys. Feed bills, how- 
ever, in those sections were heavy, and 
according to reports, will pare down the 
growers’ profits considerably. [he leb- 
ruary and March lambs born in the fvot- 
hill and mountain ranges around Phoenix 
averaged high in point of numbers 
These lambs are bringing around ten 
dollars per head f. o. b. loading points, 
most of them going to Pacific 
packers. 

Late lambing in the northern part of the 
state is reported to have been very good 
Most of this crop, however, has been sold 


Coast 


for late fall delivery at prices ranging 
from I] to 12 cents. 

Wool sales in Arizona the past winter 
and spring were a distinct disappoint- 
ment, being considerably under the quot- 
The top price ob- 
tained is said to have been 37 cents f. 0. 
b. Phoenix. The bulk of the sales, how- 
ever, Were around 30 cents. 


Bert 


ations of a year ago. 


Haskett 
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GAME ON THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Policy of the United States Forest Service in Game Protection—Intelligent Game Conservation 


[Editor’s Note: Mr. Rut- 
ledge is district forester in 
Forest Service District No. 4, 
with headquarters at Ogden, 
Utah. The subject, Game on 
the National Forests, was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Rutledge re- 
cently before the Fish and 
Game Protective Association 
of Weber County, Utah, and 
this article includes some of 
the statements and suggestions 
presented to the sportsmen at 


that time. ] 


LIE people of America have a back- 
ground for believing that this country 
of timber, 


has inexhaustible resources 


game, grass, virgin soil, and minerals. 
Over a period of more than 300 years 
as such resources have shown signs of 
failure, it has only been necessary to 
“put out the fire and call the dog” and 
move on to new fields. Many of us can 
trace our family during the last hundred 
years through some such course as, let 
us say, Virginia, Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Utah, and Idaho following the front- 
ier. The rib of 


from Glacier Park through the Grand 


mountains extending 


Canyon is the last frontier. Perhaps here 
at Ogden we have within a radius of 500 
miles as great virgin resources as at any 


point in America. It is no longer pos- 


sible to move on to untouched regions. 

The problem is, therefore, to inventory 
the resources at hand and plan for their 
best use. For example, Utah has 53,- 
000,000 acres, of which two and one-half 
million are now cultivated, and by ex- 
ercising the greatest optimism, it is dif- 
ficult to see how more than a total of 
5,000,000 acres or less than one-tenth 
can ever be tilled profitably. The other 
nine-tenths are made up of 9,226,513 
acres of privately owned grazing lands, 
together with state lands, etc., 33,000,000 
acres of low-value public domain and 
withdrawals and 7,000,000 acres of nat- 
ional forests. The low-value public domain 
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is so situated and in such condition that 
it is relatively of much less importance 
than either the national forests or the 
private land. It is the big job of every 
citizen of the state and of every state 
and federal agency to make these areas 
contribute most to the permanent wealth, 
health, and happiness of the people of the 
states. In doing this, all kinds of land 
uses must be considered along with the 
necessities of the public. 

The Intermountain District comprises 
the mountainous regions extending from 
the Salmon River central 

Can- 
Arizona on 
the south and from the’ western 
boundary of Nevada to the east- 
ern side of Green River drainage in Wyo- 
ming. Within it there are 29,000, 000 
acres of national forest lands. Upon 
these national forest lands there graze an- 
nually, a part or all of the year, 3,000,000 
head of sheep, and one-half million head 
of cattle, from which the gross annual 


Canyon in 
Idaho on the north to the Grand 


yon of the Colorado in 


product of wool, meat, and hides is worth 
not less than $40,000,000. 


business furnishes employment to about 


This livestock 


fifteen or twenty thousand people, and 
is a tremendously important factor in the 
economic life of the region. These moun- 
tainous forest lands are at the same time 
the habitat of the big game, the fur-bear- 
ers, and of several species of game birds. 
The best conservative estimate obtainable 
placed the number of the more important 
game animals on the national forest areas 
in the Intermountain District in 1928 at 
116,000 deer, 2,212 moose, 1,500 goats, 
2,650 antelope, 24,366 elk, 3,000 moun- 
tain sheep, 3,927 bear, 113,000 fur-bear- 
ers, and numerous other animals. Super- 
imposed upon the national forest lands 
are forty-eight state and federal game 
preserves totaling five and one-half mil- 
lion acres, with other areas aggregating 
over 600,000 acres upon which grazing is 
restricted for game protection. 


Forest Officials’ Responsibility in 
Game Protection 

Questions are often asked concerning 
the interest and degree of responsibility 
forest officers have in game matters upon 
the national forests. In order to clarify 
this point, | want to give the following 
expressions of law, general policy and co- 
operative policy under which forest of- 
ficers work: 

The Act of June 4, 1897, which is the 
basic law underlying national forest ad- 
ministration, provides: 

“No public forest reservation shall 
be established except to improve and 
protect the forest within the reserva- 
tion or for the purpose of securing 
favorable condition of waterflows and 
to furnish a continuous supply of 
timber for the use and necessities of 
citizens of the United States... ” 
his law also provides: 

“The Secretary of the Interior shall 
make provisions for the protection 
against destruction by fire and de- 
predations upon the public forests 
and forest reservations. which may 


have been set aside or which may 
hereafter be set aside under the said 


| 
| 
| 
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Act of March 3, 1891, and which 
may be continued, and he may make 
such rules and regulations and estab- 
lish such service as will insure the 
objects of such reservations, namely 
to regulate their occupancy and 
We...” 


Questions arising under this law with 
reference to fish and game have been pas- 
sed upon by various federal officers. The 
Attorney General of the United States 


has said: 

“While it is, no doubt, within the 
power of Congress to prevent intru- 
sion upon the national forests for 
the purposes of taking fish and 
game, yet in view of the long estab- 
lished policy by which the public 
domain has been open for these 
purposes, it cannot be held that the 
general powers conferred upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture by the for- 
est administrative act of June 4, 
1897, or any other legislation em- 
powers him to prohibit or to make 
regulations to the taking of fish and 
game on the national forests.” 

The Solicitor for the Department of 


Agriculture has held: “Fish and game 
laws of the states and territories are ap- 
plicable to the national forest lands.” 

The general policy which governs the 
Forest Service under the Act of June 4, 
1897, is set forth in a letter from the 
Secretary of Agriculture dated February 
1, 1905, in which he states: 

“You will see to it that the water, 
wood and forage of the reserves are 
conserved and wisely used for the 
benefit of the home builder, first of 
all, upon whom depends the best 
permanent use of land and resources 
alike. The continued prosperity of 
the agricultural, lumbering, mining, 
and livestock interests is dependent 
upon a permanent and accessible sup- 
ply of water, wood, and forage, as 
well as upon the present and future 
use of these resources under business- 
like regulations enforced with prompt- 
ness, effectiveness, and common 
sense.” 

Under regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary, which have the force of law so 
far as forest officers are concerned oc- 
cur these statements: 


“Forest officers will cooperate with 
the state, county and federal offi- 
cials in the enforcement of all laws 
and regulations for the protection of 
wild life. Such forest officers as are 
specifically designated deputy game 
wardens by the laws of any state, or 
who shall be appointed lawfully to 
any such position, will serve in such 
capacity without additional pay, and 
with full power to enforce the state 
laws and regulations relative to fur- 
— and game animals, birds and 
ish.” 


Following these regulations are these 
instructions: 


“Game is a product of the forests. 
It adds materially to the enjoyment 
of the national forests by the public, 
as well as to their possible economic 
uses. The preservation of game ani- 
mals, birds and fish, and the elimina- 
tion of game violations form an im- 
portant duty of forest officers. 

“This is made incumbent upon the 
Forest Service by the Act of May 
23, 1908, which provides that all rea- 
sonable assistance in the protection 
of game within the national forests 
be given the state authorities.” 

Forest officers are charged with co- 


operation with the state as follows: 


“In order to attain the highest ef- 
ficiency possible in the enforcement 
of the state law relative to fur-bear- 
ing and game animals, birds and fish, 
the District Forester may agree with 
the proper officers of this state upon 
a definite plan of cooperation with 
written stipulations of the conditions 
under which all forest officers will 
enforce such laws, and the conditions 
under which forest officers designated 
by the district forester may accept 
appointments as deputy state game 
wardens.” 


Under cooperation with sportsmen’s as- 
sociations, forest officers are instructed 
as follows: 

“Efficient cooperation in game law 
enforcement, stocking of streams, 
preparation of working plans, and 
encouraging a public sentiment fa- 
vorable to wild life protection and 
development may be obtained from 
associations or clubs organized by 
sportsmen.” 


While the -jurisdiction over fish and 
game lies with the states and the pri- 
mary responsibility for game conserva- 
tion is in state officers, the Forest Ser- 
Vice is interes’ed in all the productive re- 
sources of the forests and certainly game 
and fish are such. Our interest is made 
effective through cooperation with the 
S'ate Game Departments. | think it is 
apparent from the statement of the sit- 
uation and the evident contact of land 
used, that the Forest Service could not 
escape the problem of coordinating use 
by domest’c stock with game even should 
it so desire. To the Forest Service it is 
not a “Domestic Stock vs. 
(against) Game,” but it is now and I, 
Believe, will always be “Domestic Stock 
and Game.” 

It is fortunate that we do not have 
to make deliberate choice between the 
two, for I think we will all agree that 
the livestock business should be fostered 
in every way possible, and that the loss 
of our abundant wild life would be a 
calamity. 


case of 


The story of the exploitation of our 
game resources is familiar to all of us. 
Under inadequate game laws, lax enforce- 
ment of them, and no public sentiment 
favorable to game protection, the amount 
of game reached its lowest point about 
twenty years ago. Then came what 
might be called the reclamation period, a 
period in which we set about to save 
the remnants of our game and to build 


it up. Strong sporting magazines ap- 
peared, game _ protective associations 


were formed, and a strong public senti- 
ment for game protection developed 

The direction of this strong public 
sentiment for game protection and the 
development of real game management 
is the job of this generation. Game mir- 
agement plans 
against the question of “Dome tic Stock 
and Game.” 

Two Kinds of Game Enthusiasts 

Game enthusiasts are divided’ sharply 
into two kinds which may for conven- 
ience be called the sentimental and the 
practical. In the sentimental 
place those to whom game protection is 
the sole objective to be attained; who 
believe that killing a wild animal, even 
a coyote, is a crime; who would protect 
game absolutely from men and allow old 
age, disease, starvation and predatory 
animals to take care of the 


bring us 


squarely up 


class, | 


overplus 


The sentimentalist would restrict the Jack- 


son Hole stockmen and protect that herd 
which has jumped from 10,000 to 20,000 in 
five years, until the inevitable hard win- 
ter arrives and the state, federal and in- 
dividual agencies are unable to provide 
enough hay and starvation takes _ its 
awful toll as in 1919. He would eliminate 
the settler’s stock on the Kaibab and al- 
low the deer herd of 30,000 to 50,000 to 
eat itself out of house and home, both 
winter and summer, until congestion, un- 
dernutrition devitalization, disease and 
death decimate the herd as they are now 
doing, With him may also be classed the 
radical protectionist who, in any clash 
between game and_ other _ interests, 
recognizes only the rights of game and 
often by just such a shortsighted attitude 


injures the cause of game conservation. 
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The practical enthusiast believes in 
utilization. He believes in handling the 
problem under a carefully worked out 
which 
volves the determination of where game 


plan of game management, in- 
is to be produced, how much, what kind, 
and what is to be done with the sur- 


plus. Although he strives 
for game conservation, he 
appreciates that it must be 
fitted to conditions as mod- 
ified by the advance of 
civilization and that a 
proper balance of the in- 
terests involved must be 
maintained. In any game 
management plan, the ques- 
tion of the effect of domes- 
tic stock on game and the 
effect of game on the stock 
business must be _ faced 
squarely. To me it appears 
very necessary that the 
stockmen be represented in 
the preparation of any game plan. | 
think most of us agree that the lands 
which are waste so far as actual tilla-e 
or pasturage uses are concerned, should 
no longer be considered as real waste, 
but should produce to the fullest, gam 
But if fully 


tected and unutilized, a point is reached 


animals and birds. pro- 


when the denizens of the waste encroach 
The 
best illustration of the solution of such 


upon the field and on the pasture. 


a situation that I know of is here in 
Utah. Elk plants were made a few years 
ago, where it was presumed the animals 
would utilize waste lands on the range. 
They soon multiplied until they affect- 
ed the range and were a nuisance around 
the ranches. The State Game Comm’s- 
sioner, with the cooperation of the game 
enthusiasts and the stockmen, secured a 
state law under which an Elk Commis- 
sion was established with authority to 
allow the removal of a limited number 
by 
hundred have been removed in this man- 


of the animals hunters. Several 
ner, and thus the way is paved for the 


production of elk on the waste places, 


and the utilization of the surplus with the 
mnimum of interference with other in- 
terests. 

The forester dealing with timber must 
prepare definite plans covering a long 
period of time. This same attitude of 


thought has been applied to other re- 
ources and we hope can be worked out 








(1) Cooperative action, in the for- 
mation of the plan, with economic in- 
terests such as those of the stockmen. 
To be sound, | believe every plan should 
be able to withstand the test of such co- 
operative scrutiny. In using the term 
“cooperation”, | have in mind the defini- 
tion “cooperation means so conducting 
ourselves that others can work with us.” 

(2) Clear conception of objective. 
This involves the questions of where we 
are going to raise game, how much, 
what kind, disposition of surplus, and 





Some Representatives of the Game and 


for fish and game to the benefit of all 
interests involved. We must, however 
have the assistance of such interests if 
this is to be accomplished. The game 
associations have a definite responsibility, 
or more correctly, an opportunity here. 
By analyzing the situation in advance 
and marking out a specific policy, their 
strength and energy may be directed to 
progress and benefit. Organizing and 
directing efferts is as essential to success 
in this work as in any business under- 
taking and haphazard or _hit-or-miss 
methods just as disastrous. 


Suggestions for Successful Game 
Management 


I should like to present the following 
points as vital to the success of any game 
management plan: 






Livestock Patrons of the National Forests 


effect upon livestock or other industries. 


(3) Size and location of sanctuaries 
Comparatively small with suitable cover 
and forage for game, adjacent to or sur- 
rounded by other areas equally attrac- 
tive to the animals and into which they 
can easily spread as congestion occurs, 
appear much preferable to large reserves. 


(4) Winter feed for game. This is 
one of the controlling factors in all game 
matters. I believe that there are plenty 
of waste spaces on most of our high 
country that are used little or none by 
domestic stock to furnish ample summer 
range, and in general I do not think the 
public expects to maintain game in large 
enough numbers to do more than use 
the waste summer range. Perhaps in 


(Continued on page 44) 
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PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 
ADOPT YEARLY 
CONTRACT 

new marketing agreement with a 
A minimum membership period of one 
vear to replace the two-year agreement 
which has been in use for the past four 
years, was adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers, who held their quarterly meet- 
ing at the Portland warehouse on June 24. 


The change was made after a careful 
study of the operations of the yearly con- 
tract in marketing organizations hand- 
ling cotton, fruit and other products. 
The Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
is now so well established in the ninth 
year of its operations that the board, 
after conference with marketing special- 
ists of the Oregon State Agricultural 
College and the federal government, de- 
cided to adopt the more liberal member- 
ship agreement. 

The Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
started in 1921 with a five-year market- 
ing contract without withdrawal privi- 
leges. At its expiration in 1925 a new 
continuing marketing agreement was 
adopted which provided for a minimum 
delivery of two years’ clips, after which 
the member could exercise a withdrawal 
privilege any year by notifying the as- 
sociation office during the month of 
September. 

The new yearly contract is still a 
“continuing” agreement but the member 
may withdraw any year during the month 
of September after having delivered one 
year's clip to the association. Eighty- 
five per cent of the existing member- 
ship are virtually already on the yearly 
contract basis as after the first two years 
the member could withdraw any year he 
desired. 

The liberalization of the marketing 
agreement will remove an objection which 
some growers have had to joining this 
growers’ association. It also meets with 
the approval of country bankers and 
places the association on an equal basis 
with competing organizations which have 
been soliciting wools on a yearly basis. 

Since the first of the year 500 new mem- 
bers have signed marketing agreements 


and are shipping their wool to the coopera- 
tive. The total membership now num- 
bers 3500. 





SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
IN BOYCOTT CASE 

HE Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down its decision in 
the case of United States vs. American 
Livestock Commission Company et al., 
May 20, 1929. The court sustained the 
order of the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the so-called Oklahoma boycott case 
against certain market agencies and live- 
stock dealers operating at the Oklahoma 
National Stockyards. The case, which 
dates back more than three years, has at- 
tracted wide public interest by reason of 
the boycott, by various market agencies, 
of a cooperative livestock marketing as- 
sociation. 
Boycott Ordered Stopped in 1926 
In an order of March 31, 1926, the 
Secretary directed the market agencies 
and dealers operating at the Oklahoma 
National Stockyards to cease from en- 
gaging in and using any 
criminatory practices in connection with 
the purchase and sale of livestock by 
failing or refusing to buy livestock from 
or sell to the Producers Commission As- 
sociation, while at the same time carrying 
on business among themselves. The order 


unfair dis- 


also prohibited the respondents from 
agreeing among themselves to refrain 


from dealing with the Producers Com- 
mission Association 

A District Court of three judges grant- 
ed an injunction against the enforcement 
of this order, whereupon the government 
appealed the case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The market agen- 
cies and dealers urged that there was 
nothing to prevent their dealing and re- 
fusing to deal with whom they chose. 
With respect to this claim the Supreme 
Court said, “But we think it does not 
need argument to show that a boycott 
of a dealer in a stockyard may be an un- 
fair practice under the act as it is found 
to have been in this case”. 

The Producers Commission Association 
Was a cooperative organization formed 
under an Oklahoma statute which for- 


bade the handling by such associations 
of the agricultural and horticultural pro- 
ducts of nonmembers, except for storage. 
The market agencies and dealers con- 
tended that it did not appear at the hear- 
ing before the Secretary of Agriculture 
that the Commission Association con- 
fined its handling of livestock to the pro- 
ducts of its members and that, for this 
reason, the enforcement of the Secretary's 
order should be enjoined. The District 
Court agreed with this view and held 
that it was incumbent upon the govern- 
ment to show that the livestock handled 
by the Producers Commission Associ- 
ation belonged to members only. 


Boycott Was General 

The government claimed that it would 
be absurd to suppose that a cooperative 
association organized for the special pur- 
pose of aiding its members should con- 
fine its business to the illegal sale of 
the products of nonmembers. With this 
contention of the government the Supreme 
Court agreed. That court said, “If not 
all, we must assume that some at least 
of its business was legitimate and that to 
some extent it might sell livestock that 
its members produced. But the boycott 
was general, intended it would seem to 
drive the Producers Commission Associ- 
ation out of business. The association 
was a competitor of the appellees and 
the suggestion that it was acting ultra 
vires (beyend its power) sounds like an 
afterthought and can not be supposed 
to have been the motive for the act. . . 

But whatever the motive, noth- 
ing is shown or suggested by the evidence 
to justify the general boycott that the 
Secretary’s order forbade.” 

The order of the Secretary was issued 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act 
and the favorable decision of the Supreme 
Court is considered by officials of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, which ad- 
ministers the act, to have an important 
bearing on the future marketing of live- 
stock at public stockyards. The policy 
of the bureau is to test in the highest 
tribunal all cases in which the orders of 
the department are questioned, thereby 
clarifying the various provisions of the 
act and defining the scope of federal 
authority. 
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PLANTS POISONOUS TO SHEEP 


VI. SNEEZEWEEDS 


By Dr. C. Dwight Marsh, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 


IIE: name “sneezeweed” has been used 

for the plant known to botanists as 
Helenium autumnale. I\t is a yellow- 
flowered composite growing widely in 
the eastern and southern states and has 
received its name because of the effect it 
produces on the mucous membrane of 
the nose. It is so common that it is 
perhaps one of the best known of the 
noxious weeds. It has long been 
known that while it is distasteful to 
domestic animals, it is sometimes eaten 
when other forage is scanty, and, under 
such conditions, may produce serious 
illness. Cattle, sheep, horses and mules 
may be affected, the symptoms includ- 
ing restlessness, diarrhea, muscular 
trembling, frothing at the mouth, and 
convulsions. The plant is sometimes 
called “stagger-weed” because of its 
effect. 

There is a large number of species of 
Helenium, all called by the general 
name of sneezeweed, and two in the 
eastern United States have the same 
poisonous properties as Helenium au- 
tumnale, These are Helenium nudi- 
florum and Helenium tenuifolium. 
The last species, growing especially 
in the southern states, is com- 
monly known as “bitter-weed” because 
of its effect on the milk of cows which 
eat it. These plants, in the aggregate, 
have caused considerable losses, parti- 
cularly of cows, horses and mules, but 
they are not nearly so important as the 
western sneezeweed, 

This plant, Helenium hoopesii was not 
definitely known to be poisonous until the 
last few years. About twenty-five years 
ago V. K. Chesnut, who was then in 
charge of the poisonous plant investiga- 
tions of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, was told of a disease affecting 
sheep in parts of Utah, that was charact- 
erized by vomiting and wasting away, 
resulting in death in the course of a few 
weeks, Some years later the matter was 
again brought to the notice of the Depart- 
ment because of the prevalence of the 
“spewing sickness”, as it was then named. 


An examination of the region affected by 
the disease showed that there was an 
abundance of death camas on the range, 
a plant which was known to produce 
nausea in sheep, in addition to other 
It was, therefore, thought 


symptoms. 





A Plant of the Western Sneezeweed in Blossom 


probable that the “spewing sickness” was 
Many of the 
sheepmen, however, were of the opinion 


produced by death camas. 


that a plant, called by many of them 
“yellow weed” was at the bottom of the 
trouble. A series of feeding experiments 
showed conclusively that the sheepmen 
were right. 

A chemical examination by James F. 
Couch failed to find helenic acid which 
is the poisonous principle in Helenium 
autumnale, but did find a new poisonous 
glucoside which he called dugaldin: this 
was shown to be the cause of the “spew- 
ing sickness.” 

Symptoms 

The symptoms produced by this plant 
were different from those caused by the 
eastern sneezeweeds; they were depres- 


sion, weak and irregular pulse, physical 
weakness, and nausea followed by more 
or less chronic vomiting. 
Quantity Necessary to Poison 

It was found that a sheep weighing 
one hundred pounds could be made sick 
by eating about two and one-half 
pounds in a day. Under range condi- 
tions, however, it is probable that the 
sheep are rarely affected by a single 
day’s feeding, but that the sickness 
comes on after more or less prolonged 
grazing. Experimental work showed 
that average cases were affected in 
about three weeks when the sheep were 
eating about two pounds daily. Both 
the time and the dosage, however, 
varied within rather wide limits. 
While the poison is cumulative, that 
is, produces its effect after continued 
feeding, much of it is eliminated, for 
it is found that sheep eating less than 
one and one-half pounds daily were 
not affected. 

Permanent Effect of the Plant 

While many of the sick animals re- 
cover, the recovery is not complete and 
they may die during the ensuing winter, 
or, if they live through the winter, the 
animals may succumb from feeding up- 
on the plant in the following summer. 
From the facts that sickness appears only 
after prolonged feeding, that recovery, if 
it follows, is slow and often incomplete, it 
will be seen that the “spewing sickness” 
is very difficult to handle, for at the 
time when symptoms first appear irrepar- 
able damage has been already produced. 
An acute disease has some chances of 
remedial treatment, but a chronic affec- 
tion is very difficult to handle. The 
continual losses following grazing upon 
this plant are very exasperating. 

The Plant, Western Sneezeweed 

lf one does not think of the poisonous 
properties of the western sneezeweed, he 
will recognize in it a very beautiful plant. 
It has large bright orange flowers, large 
enough so that it has sometimes been 
called a sunflower. The leaves are of a 
deep rich green. It grows from one to 
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three feet in height and blossoms from 
the middle of June to the middle or last 
of August. On some overgrazed ranges 
it may grow in almost a pure stand. 
Losses 

There have been heavy losses of sheep 
from the western sneezeweed in Utah, 
and some have been reported in Idaho 
and in the Sierra Nevada. - Cattle, too, 
may be affected, and on a dosage much 
like that which poisons sheep. Cattle 
losses have been reported from western 
Colorado. It is probable that many un- 
explained losses of sheep and cattle may 
have been caused by the sneezeweed. 

What Can Be Done About It 

As already indicated there is little to 
be expected from treatment of the sick 
animals. Reliance must be placed on 
keeping the animals so well fed that they 
may not be tempted to eat the sneeze- 
weed. It is evident that no grazing 
animals like the plant, for it is one of 
the last to be eaten. A luxuriant growth 
of the plant is evidence of an overgrazed 
range. The plant is very difficult to 
eradicate. It reproduces from the roots 
as well as from seed, and is not affected 
by vicissitudes of climate. It grows 
readily in a dry season and luxuriantly 
when rains are abundant. It apparently 
has no insect enemies. When the number 
of grazing animals is lessened so that 


An Overgrazed Range in Utah Upon Which Is a Thick Gr 
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other plants have an opportunity to grow, 
the plants of the western sneezeweed are 
reduced in number, but even then they 
hold their own remarkably well. Eradica- 
tion by digging the plant out would be 
impracticable. 

If, however, herders know the plant 
and recognize the danger connected with 
it, much can be accomplished by taking 
care that sheep are not close herded in 
sneezeweed areas, and that overgrazed 
localities, when other forage has disap- 
peared and little but sneezeweed remains, 
are carefully avoided. 





CALIFORNIA BREEDERS BUY 
CANADIAN SOUTHDOWNS 


R. F. R. BAIN, owner of the La 

Lomita Rancho at Lockeford, Cali- 
fornia, is establishing a choice flock of 
Southdown sheep at his Lockeford Ranch. 
Professor Robert F. Miller, of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, recently selected 
twenty-one ewes and one stud ram prin- 
cipally from the flock of R. E. McEwen 
and Son of London, Ontario, for Mr. 
Bain. 

Among the interesting purchases made 
by Professor Miller is the imported Lady 
Fitzgerald ram, grand champion at the 
International in 1927 and said to be one 
of the greatest Southdown rams ever ex- 
hibited in this country. He has ‘won con- 


sistently at many state fairs and will head 
the Bain flock. 

A. S. Wickersham of Berkeley, who 
has extensive ranch properties in Mendo- 
cino County, is receiving a ram and 
twenty-one yearling ewes. Frank Clarke 
of Laytonville, Mendocino Stock Farm, 
Walter Link of Cloverdale, Vassar Bros., 
Irwin Brothers at Willetts, are also re- 
ceiving Southdowns, principally yearling 
rams to cross with Merino ewes for mar- 
ket lambs. 

J. W. Marshall bought an imported 
Shropshire ram for his noted flock near 
Davis, California. 





THE OHIO WOOL GROWERS’ 
LICENSED WAREHOUSE 


HE officials of the Ohio Wool Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association have 
made application to the United States 
Department of Agriculture and procured 
a license from the Warehouse Division 
for the operation of their warehouse in 
Columbus, Ohio, which is owned by 
1,980 sheepmen of the state. 
Regulations have been worked out 
whereby we are now able to store the 
wool in ungraded lots and issue ware- 
house receipts under the Federal Act 
for securing loans through one of our 
large financial institutions in Columbus. 
We are advancing 22 cents a pound on 
all grades of wool on its arrival at the 
warehouse. Indications now are that we 
will have a 20 per cent increase in our 
consignments this year. 
| think it is of vital importance that 
all of our cooperative wool marketing 
units hold themselves in readiness to ap- 
ply to the new Federal Farm Board as 
soon as it is established for the creation 
of a Wool Advisory Council. This, | 
think could well be represented by the 
National Wool Marketing Council. | 
predict that within two years all the wools 
marketed cooperatively will be assembled 
through three or four regional coopera- 
tive associations and that a joint co- 
operative sales agency in the eastern woo! 
centers will be established so that our 
different cooperative units will not be 
competing with one another as has been 
their experience in the past, 
L. B. Palmer. 
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WOOL SHOWS 


r¥7HE following schedule of wool shows to be held this year 
has been announced by the various organization and 

show authorities: 

Ohio, Columbus, in conjunction with the State Fair, 

August 26 to 31. 

California, Sacramento, in conjunction with the State 

Fair—September 1-8. 

San Francisco, in conjunction with California Live 

Stock and Baby Beef Show—November 9-13. 
Montana, Helena, in conjunction with State Fair, Sep- 

tember 23-28. 

Lewistown (Central Montana Fair)—August 27-30. 

Billings (Midland Empire Fair)—September 2-6. 

Dodson (Phillips County Fair)—September 6-8. 

Chinook (Blaine County Fair)—September 10-11. 

Bozeman (Intermountain Fair)—September 10-13. 

Miles City (Eastern Mont. Fair)—September 17-20. 

Missoula (Western Mont. Fair)—September 16-19. 

Cut Bank (Toole County Fair)—September 19-20. 

Glasgow (Valley County Fair)—October 2-4. 
Pacific International, Portland, Oregon—October 24- 

November 2. 

International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago—Novem- 

ber 30-December 7. 

National Wool Show (National Wool Growers Associa- 

tion), San Angelo, Texas—January, 1929. 

AWARDS 
Ohio, Columbus 
Total Premiums: $854.00 

Breed Division: First prizes of $8 and second prizes 
of $4 are offered separately for ram and ewe fleeces from 
purebred Merino (Classes A, B, and C), Rambouillet (B and 
C), Shropshire, Southdown, Hampshire, Oxford Cheviot, 
Dorset, Lincoln, Cotswold, and Tunis sheep. 

Commercial Division: Ten premiums ($12, $10, $8, $7, 
$6, $5, $4, $3, $3, and $2), will be awarded in classes for each 
of the following grades: Delaine, half-blood staple, three- 
eighths-blood staple, quarter-blood staple, and braid. 

County Exhibits: A first prize of $20, a second of $15, 
third, $10, fourth $8, and fifth, $6 are listed for exhibits of 
fine wool (six Delaine fleeces) and medium wool (six fleeces) 
made by county farm bureaus, county agricultural societies, 
granges, or other county organizations. 

California, Sacramento 
Total Premiums: $216 

Breed Division: $10 first prizes and $5 second prizes, 
for fleeces from pure bred American Merino, Rambouillet, 
Corriedale, Shropshire, Southdown, Hampshire, Romney 
and Dorset. 

Commercial Division: First premium $8, second $4, 
for fleeces in each of the following grades: Fine combing, 
fine French combing, half-blood combing; quarter-blood 
combing; low quarter, common and braid. 





IN 1929 


California, San Francisco 
Total Premiums: $190.00 


Breed Division: For fleeces from registered American 
Merino, Rambouillet, Corriedale, Dorset, Romney and 
Lincoln, if fifteen entries in each breed, a first premium of 
$16, second, $11; third, $8; fourth, $6; fifth, $4. Smaller 
and fewer premiums in sections having a fewer number of 
entries. Championship fleece in breed division, $25. 

Ccmmercial Division: Separate sections for fleeces of 
combing length grading fine, half-blood, three-eighths-blood, 
quarter-blood, common and braid. Awards same amounts 
and plan as in breed division. 

Grand Championship fleece of the show $50. It is pos- 
sible for the grand championship fleece of the show to win a 
total of $91. 

No entry fees are charged but all fleeces become the 
property of the show and can be recovered by the exhibitor 
upon payment of $3.00 each, regardless of whether prize 
has been won. 


Montana, Helena 
Northwest Wool Show (Montana Wool Growers 
Association) 
Total Premiums: $150.00 

Breed Division: Separate prizes for ram and ewe 
fleeces from registered Delaine Merinos, Rambouillets, Cor- 
riedales, Hampshires, Oxfords and Lincolns will be awarded 
in the same amounts and under the same plan as in the 
San Francisco show. 

All fleeces in the breed division will also be classified 
for grade and entered to compete with the winners in the 
commercial classes for the championship trophies offered 
for each grade. 

Commercial Division: Premiums will be given under 
the same plan and in the same amounts as above for fleeces 
in each of the following grades: fine staple, half-blood 
combing, three-eighths-blood combing, quarter-blood comb- 
ing, low quarter-blood combing and braid. 

Collective Show: The National Wool Exchange of 
Boston is offering in the Helena show a silver trophy valued 
at $300 as the first premium for the best collective exhibit 
of ten fleeces from one county, and cash prizes of $50 for 
second place, $40 for third, $30 for fourth, $20 for fifth, 
and $10 for sixth. In this class not more than three fleeces 
may have been produced by the same grower. 


Pacific International, Portland, Oregon 
Total Premiums: $728.00 


This show is under the management of the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers of Portland. In the breed division 
prizes are offered in the same amounts and under the same 
plan as shown above for the San Francisco show, except 
that there will be separate lists of awards for ram and ewe 
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fleeces, and in the breed division, prizes are also offered 
for fleeces from registered Cheviots, Hampshires, Suffolks, 
Oxfords, Shropshires, Southdowns and Cotswolds. Entrance 
fee, same arrangement as San Francisco. 
National Wool Show 
In conjunction with the sixty-fifth annual convention 
of the National Wool Growers Association, San 
Angelo, Texas, January, 1929. 
Total Premiums: $250.00 
Prizes will be offered only for fleeces of commercial 
market grades from sheep of any breeding and from any 
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The awards will be given to the best commercial fleeces 
judged on the basis of market value and manufacturing 
quality as shown by length and strength of staple, spinning 
quality, yield of clean wool and preparation. 

There will be no entrance fee. Exhibitors are required 
to enter their fleeces prior to January |, 1929, with the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, Salt Lake City. 
will be delivered to the exhibitors at the close of the show. 


Fleeces 


This show is planned primarily to offer competition be- 
tween winning fleeces of other shows. Entries, however, will 
be accepted of fleeces which have not been shown previously. 


section as follows: 
Fine Staple (64’s-70’s-80’s) 
00 


Ihree-eighths-Blood Comb. (56's) 


_— = 3 ; ; 
a pores asain =. In all shows fleeces are required to have been shorn in 
— oo a = 1929 and to represent not more than twelve months’ growth, 

ourth— ourth— é sila ‘ am 

Half-Blood Combing (58’s-60's) Quarter-Blood Combing (48's-50's) except in the case of fleeces from yearling sheep for which 
First— $20.00 First— $20.00 statements must be submitted with the entries showing the 
— a — si age of the fleece at the time shorn. 

Fourth— 9.00 Fourth— 5.00 Discrimination will be made against fleeces if tied with 
ow Quarter-Blood Combing (46's) ‘ , 
First— $20.00 other than paper twine, improperly marked or branded, 
Second— 15.00 having break in the fiber, discolored, cotted or showing 
Third— 10.00 . 
Fourth— 5.00 excessive locks or tags. 








AROUND THE RANGE 


WYOMING 

This was a pretty dry month, and a 
good general rain would be welcomed. 
‘Temperatures have been around the sea- 
sonal, and mostly favorable, except much 
too cool toward the close. Ranges are 
generally excellent but are drying in 
spots; and livestock are mostly doing 
very well. Local frost did some damage, 
but much warmer weather early in July 
was very favorable. Livestock are 
mostly good. 

Cody 

It has been cold during the first three 
weeks of June but not much rain has 
fallen. There is fair feed on the low 
ranges (June 24), but snow still covers 
the high areas. 

The lamb crop is ten per cent under 
that of 1928, although about the same 
number of ewes were lambed. 

Geo. M. Heald. 


Big Horn 
We have had a bad spring—a lot of 
cold late storms. |! am afraid the range 
men will have a poor lambing. Reports 
from a good part of the country are to 


the effect that there is only a 60 per cent 
crop. 
Malcolm Moncreiffe. 
_Dubois 
Since the middle of May, it has been 
cold and windy here. Spring ranges are 
fair (June 20), but the prospects for 
good feed on the summer range are poor. 
Our ewe loss this year was about 10 
per cent, which is higher than in other 
years. The lamb crop is about 15 per 
cent smaller than usual. 
Duncan and McKissock. 
Ten Sleep 
We have had cool weather since June 
I—too cool for good growing weather. 
The summer range is in good condition. 
Our lamb crop is about the usual size. 
Most growers in this district hold to 
the idea of selling wool at shearing time. 
Geo. Taylor. 


MONTANA 
Seasonal temperatures prevailed most 
of the month, with good rains at timely 
intervals, though toward the close light 
frosts or low temperatures and cloudy 
skies checked the growth of the more 


COUNTRY 


tender vegetation and crops. Soil mois- 
ture is still ample, and grasses are good; 
consequently livestock are doing well 
nearly everywhere. Ranges, pastures 
and hay land are beginning to need more 
rain in the eastern and northeastern 
counties. Hay cutting on fairly good 
crops has begun pretty generally. Sheep 
shearing is now well along. 
Arlee 

The first three weeks of June have 
been cool and wet and the summer range 
is in good condition. 

The lamb crop is smaller by 20 per 
cent than that of 1928. 

Sheepmen here are strong in the opin- 
ion that there should be a change in 
wool selling arrangements. Only one 
wool buying firm has a representative in 
this locality and hence there is no com- 
petition. 

We are on the Indian reservation and 
deal with the Indian Department in con- 
nection with the grazing of our stock and 
the relationship so far has been very 
satisfactory. 

Just a word in regard to tariffs on wool 
and farm products: If duties were col- 
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lected on all wools shipped in, there is 
no question that wool prices would re- 
main firm. What is the use of having 
4 tariff if it is not collected, or there 
is a loophole in it? Unless we have the 
full cooperation of Congress and the spirit 
of real enforcement of the law, very little 
relief can be expected. 


R. H. Schall. 
IDAHO 
The drought early in the month was 
appreciably and thoroughly relieved 


about the middle of the month by good 
rains everywhere, some of them of dam- 
aging proportions in the northern section. 
The warmer weather of the closing part 
of the month, and the first few days of 
July have given all vegetation a fine 
impetus of growth. Much hay got wet, 
but was finally put up without serious 
loss. Ranges are reported improved and 
cattle and sheep are doing well. 
Heyburn 

| keep just a small flock of sheep on 
my ranch all the time to keep my ditch 
banks, etc., well cleaned up. On this 
account | am not familiar with range 
conditions. There have been few warm 
days up to this time (June 22) and only 
one good rainstorm this month. 

More ewes were lambed in this section 
this year and the lamb crop is larger by 
about ten per cent. 

| am very much in favor of the pool- 
ing system, especially for handling the 
larm clips of wool. 

Horace Hollingsworth. 


OREGON 


Cool, showery weather during the first 
half of the month was highly favorable 
lo pastures, ranges and livestock though 
2 considerable amount of hay was spoiled. 
Dry weather with seasonal temperatures 
most of the time was generally favorable 
later in the month. Pastures and ranges 
are unusually good in much of the lower, 
Western areas, though rain would help in 
some central sections. Livestock are in 
good shape. 

Baker 


In all of this part of the Blue Moun- 
tain range of Oregon there have been 
some heavy precipitations and numerous 
light rains. Both the foothills and the 


high ranges are in the best possible con- 
dition for ewes and lambs and | believe 
the ground contains sufficient moisture 
to insure a full season of good grazing. 


W. C. Calder. 


WASHINGTON 

Rains were generous during the first 
half of the month, being almost excessive 
toward the middle in many sections, and 
were of great benefit to pastures; but 
temperatures began below normal, and 
did not grow especially warm until to- 
ward the close of the month and in early 
July. A little hay was spoiled during 
the rainy season. Soils and ranges are 
again becoming droughty in eastern sec- 
tions; but livestock are generally in good 
shape. 

Grand Dalles 

May. and early June weather was dry, 
but not so warm as usual. The spring 
range has never equaled that of last 
year, and our holdover range has been 
very late. Summer: feed may also be 
later. 

Our loss in ewes during the past winter 
was larger than usual. About the same 
number of ewes were bred, but the lamb 
crop is about ten per cent smaller than 
the 1928 yield. In our February lamb- 
ing of 400 ewes we had a 133 per cent 
crop. 

Most of the wools here were sold as 
soon as shorn on an average price of 30 
cents a pound. 

All of the sheep in Grand Dalles have 
left for the holdover range (June 7) and 
will remain there until July 1; then they 
go to the forest reserve. 

J. W. Beeks. 


Northport 


There are only five or six small bunches 
of sheep in this locality, but several large 
bands come in from the Yakima Valley 
for summer range. 

We had heavy rains the early part of 
June, but since the middle of the month, 
there has been a lot of hot sunshine. 
The range is the best for several years— 
everything is green. 

Arden L. Davis 





NEVADA 

Cool weather prevailed until the last 
week and during early July when it be- 
came abnormally warm. Local showers, 
some of them rather heavy in central 
counties, did much good about the middle 
of the month; but more rain is needed 
generally for all vegetation, especially 
the lower range country. The season 
has been from one to three weeks late 
but is making good gains, especially 
where crops have water or soil moisture. 
The alfalfa crop being cut is below nor- 
mal. Cattle and sheep are mostly in 
fair to good condition 


UTAH 


June was cool and backward, until 
right at the close, and during the first 
four days of July, when temperatures 
were the highest of the season to date. 
The month was practically without pre- 
cipitation over southern counties, but 
over middle and northern portions gen- 
erally one good rain occurred on the 16th 
doing much good to crops and ranges. 
However, lower ranges are everywhere in 
great need of rain, and the higher ranges 
are only fairly good. Livestock are do- 
ing pretty well, but sheep are going into 
the high places much later than usual. 
An unusually light first crop of hay is 
being harvested generally; and the sec- 
ond in “Dixie.” 


Parowan 


Generally speaking sheep are thin this 
spring and fleeces light. The lamb crop 
was small, expenses high, and profits in 
the red, but we are all hoping for better 
things in the future. 

W. Day. 


COLORADO 


Comparatively cool weather prevailed, 
with insufficient rain until the closing 
days, and the early part of July when 
the land was refreshed by local showers 
east of the divide. Vegetation is late, 
and sheep and cattle have gone to the 
mountains later than usual, though pas- 
turage is pretty good, and livestock are 
doing pretty well as a rule. Rain is 
still needed, especially in the lower 
country of all parts of the state. 
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Trinidad 

We have had no rain since May 5 and 
consequently the range is burning up now 
(June 24). 

The lamb crop will be about 15 per 
cent larger than it was a year ago. 

There are no wool cooperatives of any 
kind here, and a real need for one exists. 

In this locality, there is no open land 
left. 

J. M. G. 
Grand Junction 

Feed on the summer range is later this 
year than usual. We have had fine 
weather so far this month (June 21). 

There will be about the the same num- 


ber of lambs to market this year. 
R. W. Scott. 


NEW MEXICO 


Vegetation is not luxuriant anywhere, 
and in most sections the ranges are dry- 
ing out for the want of good rains nearly 
everywhere. Pastures and ranges average 
in only fairly good condition, though no 
serious deterioration of livestock has yet 
occurred. Roswell got a good rain on 
July 1-2. 


CALIFORNIA 


The early half of the month was char- 
acterized by the exceptional occurrence of 
cold weather and good rains, especially 
over the northern half of the state; and 
with too much cloudiness. However, skies 
cleared and temperatures rose during the 
latter part of the month, and into early 
July, there being no more rain, and tem- 
peratures running to or above a hundred 
degrees over the interior valleys gen- 
erally. Even the coastal temperatures 
ran around twenty degrees above normal. 
Pasturage and range forage have been 
pretty plentiful, and livestock have done 
rather well, though pastures are again 
drying generally. 

Monticello 

The very cold weather we had during 
January and February did not allow the 
grass to get started and since then there 
has been a great shortage of rain. There 
is no summer range for sheep in our dis- 
trict; we take them to grain stubble. 

Some of the sheepmen feel that the 


wool buyers are making the growers stand 
their burdens. As a whole, | think the 
growers are of the opinion that a change 
in the methods of selling the wool clip 
would be for the good of the industry. 

Our lamb crop was about the same 
size as usual this year. 

C. H. Eccleston. 


Vallejo 


It has been pretty warm since the first 
of June; feed on the summer range is 
good, however. It is estimated that the 
lamb yield this year is under that of 1928 
by 20 per cent. 

No one has been talking very much 
around here about changing the way we 
sell our wool. 

Frank E. Collins. 


ARIZONA 


Dry weather has prevailed, as usual, 
with the normal depreciation of ranges 
at lower and intermediate levels. For- 
aging conditions are consequently rather 
poor, except at a few higher localities; 
and water is pretty scarce for livestock. 
Cattle are mostly poor or fair, and would 
be greatly improved by generous rains 
everywhere. Some water hauling and 
transferring of livestock by railroad are 
reported. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Minor temperature fluctuations occur- 
red but remained generally about sea- 
sonal, with occasional light showers fairly 
well distributed, and with good showers 
of local occurrence early in July. Range 
and livestock conditions are fair to excel- 
lent. 





July finds the sheepmen of the South- 
west buying rams for the incoming sea- 
son, fighting worm cases, accepting low 
prices for wool and good prices for lambs. 
Rains at the end of June improved the 
range situation materially and ended the 
feeling of suspense that creeps over the 
ranch industry when the skies are blue too 
long. 

Lambs, the greater number of which 
are contracted, are doing well; some of 
the lambs dropped in February are weigh- 
ing 60 to 65 pounds. It was the greatest 


spring the sheep country ever witnessed 
and the lamb crops are the best in thirty- 
five years. There was little demand for 
lambs at the first of the month, 

There has been a good deal of sore 
mouth, but the dry weather helped that 
situation out. Big head, too, has been 
bothersome. The worms have been very 
bad and ranches all over the Southwest 
have been trapping for flies to reduce the 
losses. One man had one thousand cases 
cf worms at one time. Each day fly 
traps go out to the ranges. 

Leases for sheep lands are high, com- 
manding up to $1.00 an acre, and these 
prices obtain not only in the old sheep 
country but back farther east in the new 
territory devoted to them. The sheep- 
man marched clear up to the banks of 
the Rio Grande, turned around and 
started back. Counties that fifty years 
ago had plenty of sheep only to go out 
of business in the Cleveland adminis- 
tration are again boasting of 150,000 
head of sheep and miles of wolf-proof 
fencing. Up in the Panhandle of Texas 
they are buying lambs to feed on the 
maize crop and many think that district 
alone will feed 50,000 lambs this fall. 

This is the picnic season in the sheep 
belt and every town in the area has had 
its picnic. Some have sheep shows and 
others have not, but in each of them one 
will find the breeders there with their 
fine rams. 

Yearling ewes are bringing $10 to 
$10.50; lambs $7 to $7.50. 

Sam Ashburn. 
Eden 

June has been a hot and dry month, 
but the summer range is in good condi- 
tion (June 27). 

About the same number of ewes were 
lambed this season as a year ago and the 
yield of lambs is reported to be 15 per 
cent larger than last year’s. 

Wool marketing conditions are most 
unsatisfactory now; there is a great need 
of warehouses to concentrate the prod- 


uct. 


Fred Hall. 
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A Packer’s View 
of Distributing and 


Advertising 
Lamb 


An Address Delivered Before the Last Annual 
Wool Growers’ Convention by Mr. Walter A. 
Netsch, Armour and Company, Chicago. 


What are we striving for in this 
sheep industry’ 
distribute our product, and to develop 
the greatest and broadest outlet for it. 
How can we do it? First, we must grow 
lamb of the right quality, and of the 
desired weight when finished. Then, 
when it is finished, we must market it. 
Those are the producer’s problems. 


To produce, dress and 


The packer’s problem is to prepare 
and distribute your product in the best 
possible condition to satisfy the con- 
sumer’s eye and his palate. To do that, 
we must have a uniform product. 


Effects of Uneven Distribution 

The most upsetting feature in this 
business of ours is the irregularity of 
supply, which results in wide fluctua- 
tions in prices. Sharply rising prices no 
doubt please those of us who have a pro- 
duct on the market when there is a short 
supply. But what is the inevitable re- 
sult? We have a demoralized market, 
we have curtailed consumption, we have 
generally unsatisfactory conditions. And 
such conditions not only affect that por- 
tion or that supply which is on sale that 
week, but all that is on sale, all that is 
rolling, and all that is being bought and 
about to roll. It usually takes about 
three weeks to right a situation of that 
kind. The incoming supply piles up, and 
the selling price remains far below the 
level it should be. This does not neces- 
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sarily mean that there is a very much 
greater supply; but it takes some induce- 
ment to get back the demand. Lower 
prices have to be taken in order to create 
that demand again. 


You undoubtedly know that this acts 
as a boomerang. When we have a con- 
dition of that kind, it comes back against 
the livestock men, against you raisers of 
lambs, and is reflected in very much 
lower prices. 

At the present time (January 30) 30 
cents appears to be about the breaking 
point. When we reach that point, or 
pass it, we seem to be headed for trouble. 
The result is always that there is a falling 
off in demand, which is due, of course, to 
the high prices. The retailers lose their 
interest, and they no longer push lamb. 
They do not have the enthusiam they had 
They are all very anxious to 
hold their customers; they want to do 
everything they possibly can to keep 
their customers satisfied. 


The Retailer’s Problem 


before. 


We can raise or lower the prices in a 
wholesale way on carcass lamb one, two 
or three cents, without very much dif- 
ficulty, if there is a short enough supply. 
3ut it is not so easy for the retailer to 
convince his trade that it is necessary 
to get the additional price. Rather than 
do that, he will very frequently get 
them to substitute some other product. 





WALTER A, NETSCH 


Consequently he is driving our 
trade away. 


lamb 
That, of course, is always 
reflected in our wholesale prices as well 
as in the live prices. 

| can remember very clearly just a few 
years ago when we went through a pro- 
longed period of very high prices. We 
had experienced the reaction, and things 
did not seem to straighten themselves 
out. We asked our district men all over 
the country what was wrong, what we 
could do to correct the situation. They 
told us at that time that if we could get 
lambs on a certain basis,—I think it was 
25 or 26 cents on the average—they could 
market a good volume and market it to 
good advantage. During the period of high 
prices we had driven away much of our 
trade. We had cut down the demand for 
lamb to such an extent that, even though 
the prices reacted to that level, and then 
went considerably below that level, we 
still did not have the trade around us. 
It took more than weeks to get this trade 
back again; it took months. It seemed 
as though the situation would never right 
itself. The high prices prevailed for just 
a short period. But wouldn’t it have been 
better if we had been able to go along on 
a fair basis, keep our trade around us, 
keep up the demand for lamb, and keep 
Over the 


longer period of falling prices we would 


the market on an even keel? 


then have realized a much better price on 
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the average, and everyone concerned 


would have been better off. 
Expansion of Advertising Work Urged 

We all know what advertising has 
done in other lines of business. We all 
know that two or three years ago, pos- 
sibly a little longer, through advertising 
in a small way in dining-cars and in our 
leading hotels, we met with surprising 
results in our sheep and lamb business. 
If we could get good results from such 
small efforts, isn’t it the thing to go 
ahead and advertise a product like lamb 
on a consistent basis? That, of course, 
we have done in a limited way this past 
year. You gentlemen, through the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board and 
through Mr. Hartzell’s demonstrations 
all over the country, have accomplished 
a great deal. But really only a very 
small territory has been covered. 

There is no doubt that many of the 
less aggressive oldtimers have not taken 
advantage of the new cuts which Mr. 
Hartzell has so well demonstrated; but 
the larger per cent of the younger men 
are taking advantage of them in all paris 
of the country where he has been. 

| have in mind two places where Mr. 
Hartzell put on some of his earlier dem- 
onstrations. They were in_ territories 
where there was a very limited outlet for 
lamb. After he put on his demonstra- 
tions there was quite a marked increase 
in the consumption. That continued for 
a little while and then seemed to let down. 
But in checking up in these places—and 
nearly a year has passed since that time 
—we find that the consumption of lamb 
in those two territories has increased over 
50 per cent, and the increase is being 
maintained. 

Eastern Opinion of the Lamb 
Demonstrations 

Last week, before coming out here, | 
wrote to some of our district men in the 
East, asking them to tell me what the 
results had been from the demonstrations 
Mr. Hartzell put on in that territory last 
spring and summer. I was told that the 
stores in Minneapolis are still featuring 
the cuts that he made for them, and they 
are still displaying the charts which he 
furnished them. They are selling “mock 
duck” and crown roasts, which they did 





not do before. They are advertising the 
cuts and they are continuing to have 
window displays and to push lambs. 

| would like to read a paragraph from 
a letter from another one of our district 
men. He writes: 


“Replying to your letter of the 18th, with 


reference to the reaction of the trade on Mr. 
Hartzell’s demonstrations, | am persuaded that 
he has done some good. [| attended one of 
these meetings myself, and, not only in his 
mechanical skill, but in his enlightening and 
instructive lecture on the subject, he made an 
impression that could not help but be favor- 
able. While there is nothing tangible that we 
can say in regard to the increasing sales of lamb 
made on this account, there is no question that 
he got these people thinking about lambs, their 
food value and the different ways of cutting 
and displaying them to advantage.” 

Our New York man writes: 


“IT have yours of the 18th in reference to your 
attending the National Wool Growers’ conven- 
ticn in Phoenix, Arizona, and asking for in- 
formation in regard to the benefits derived 
from the demonstrations held in New York last 
year by Mr. Hartzell. 

“For your information, | talked with Mr. 
George Kramer, President, New York Siate 
Retail Butchers’ Association. While he claims 
he felt these demonstrations helped some but- 
chers, a great many of the old-timers didn’t 


take to it; he also feels that this has not been 
followed up on this end by retail butchers as 
it should have. He claims they are getting 
quite a number of younger men in the retail 
business and they are anxious to get new 
ideas. He, as I previously advised you, is sold 
on this idea and they are holding a demonstra- 
tion tonight, Tuesday, January 22, having one 
of these lamb cutting demonstrations the same 
as Mr. Hartzell held, 

“Also talked with Mr. Gerra, of H. C. Bo. 
hack, Inc., and he feels that these demonstra- 
tions did good in a great many cases. Their 
men learned different ways of cutting up lamb 
and are still doing it. In some markets the 
mock duck is going very well; also other cuts 
that were demonstrated. He claims that this 
should be followed up with future demonstra- 
tions, and for your information they had better 
lamb business in the past year than any other 
time in the history of the company. He feels 
some of this was due to demonstrations.” 


| certainly believe that last year’s ex- 
periment in this demonstration work js 
ample proof that it should not only be 
continued but should be carried on very 
extensively. We can do a great deal more 
in this demonstration work. I believe it 
is to the best interests of all producers, 
of all packers, and of all retailers that we 
get together and continue it. 





REPORTS OF 1929 LAMB YIELDS IN TWENTY FLOCKS 


The following table includes twenty reports from twelve states 
that have been received by the Wool Grower in form to permit deter- 


mination of the percentage yield of lambs. 


The percentage figure 


(shown in the right hand column) represents the number of lambs 
counted at docking time or later in proportion to the number of ewes 


in the band at the beginning of lambing. 

















No. Ewes 
No. Ewes on Hand at Docking Per Cent of 
Bred Last Lambing Ewes Not No. Lambs Count of Lambs Raised 
Fall __ Time in Lamb ~ Dropped Lambs to all Ewes 
Arizona: 
5: on 4,700 4,200 700 2,400 57.1 
California: 
Monticello............ 1,854 1,817 164 1,965 1,782 98.0 
ei 250 230 20 250 200 86.9 
Wilhiams.............. 635 585 32 540 92.3 
Colorado: 
Wrinidad............... 1,200 1,170 93 1,005 85.8 
aho: 
Leadore................ 1,125 1,117 100 1,050 94.0 
gi 280 276 4 |: 365 132.2 
Montana 
ae 2,500 2,440 250 2,800 2,290 93.8 
Custer 1,110 1,100 50 1,050 1,030 93.6 
Nevada : . 
fi 4,500 4,200 500 3,800 3,000 714 
aes 4,400 4,100 1,200 3,000 2,700 65.8 
New Mexico: 
Anton Chico.. 1,034 1,019 63 956 779 76.4 
Avtesta.......:....<...-. 1,284 1,187 1,312 1,292 * 108.8 
Oregon: 
a 1,930 1,873 43 2,895 2,300 122.7 
Texas: 
4 — ae 1,270 1,245 150 1,100 1,065 85.5 
tah: 
Spanish Fork...... 650 600 700 500 83.3 
Washington: 
Grand Dalles...... 3,160 3,049 260 3,374 3,000 98 3 
Wyoming: 
a 2 3,150 3,100 350 2.885 93.0 
oe 7 590 50 455 425 70.3 
_ ten Seep... 6,000 5,868 500 5,364 91.4 
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IN CALIFORNIA 
SHEEP CIRCLES 
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Everybody Turns Out for the Annual Field Day of the 
Humboldt County Wool Growers Association. At Fortuna on 
June 12, Over 350, Sheepmen and Their Families, Enjoyed 
the Day. 


























These Are the Men Who Helped to Put the Humboldt 
t Field Day Over. Reading from Left to Right (Top Row), 
They Are: Professor J. F. Wilson Who Gave the Wool 
Demonstration and Judged the Sheep; Ed. Grelle, Director, 
Pacific International Livestock Exposition, Portland, Ore- 
gon; L. A. Robertson, President, Humboldt County Wool 
Growers Association; John Traub, Assistant Leader, Preda- 
tory Animal Control Work; Dr. Robert Jay, Special Investi- 
gator of Sheep Diseases; A. A. Traub, Field Agent, U. S. 
Biological Survey. (Bottom Row): W. D. Auerbach, Field 
Representative, California Wool Growers Association; R. A. 
Ward, General Manager, Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, 
Portland, Oregon; and Dr. J. W. Logan, Humboldt County 
Farm Advisor, Who Arranged the Big Day. 
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R. W. Jickling, of Elmira, Calif., and the $500 Corriedale Ram He 
Recently Purchased at the California Ram Sale from James D. Harper 
of Dixon. 


Numbers of Livestock Grazed on National Forests - 
Changes in Numbers of Permits and Animals from 1927 to 1928—Numbers of Livestock and Permits 1918 to 1929. 
mits and the number of animals grazed 


thereunder between 1918 and 1928 were 
as follows: 


The tables presented on this page the combined numbers of livestock to 
show the numbers of livestock grazed 7,861,858. 


on each of the national forests and also The total number of livestock grazed 








by states in 1927 and 1928. 


in 1928 was 6 per cent less than in 1927. 








The high point in national forest live- Between these two years there was a de- *“ te oe sa os 
; é : ee ; se = 33 

stock grazing was reached in 1918 when cline of 17,600 cattle and 904 cattle per- ok $3 ric $8 

the f a ei : ; ; 74 Om no Om as 
e federal officials invited and permit- mits, and an increase of 7,200 sheep and wa hee Gh eee ee 
: ; 2 ala : 918 2600 65 2,240, 512,208 
ted the maximum number of an‘mals in 328 sheep permits. The prolonged period = j993 97 “08 5 584 1.868.979 6,425,200 
the endeavor to stimulate agricultural of difficulty experienced by the cattle 1926 22,295 Hi peo cate 
. : : a 27 20,871 9,129 1,459,566 6,412,700 

yrodu , Seva Reeaaet Dace oa _ 192 0,871 ‘a , Pete, 
Production for war purposes. As the business has been responsible for a ma 1928 19967 6457 1.441.906 6.419.952 


statistics show there was a total of 39,113 
Permits issued in 1918 for 10,752,218 
animals. By 1928 the total number of 
permits had been reduced to 26,424 and 


terial change from cattle to sheep raising 
in a number of states and particularly in 
Colorado. 

The number of cattle and sheep per- 





lhe gain in numbers of sheep in 1928 
as compared to 1927 was most noticeable 
in Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Colo- 
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rado. The number of sheep added in these Numbers of Stock Grazed on National 
states in that period and the additional Forests Calendar Years 1927-1928 
number of permits is shown as follows: 
Gain in Sheep Numbers and Permits Phen si Pome alert 
Between 1927 and 1928 Adsaroks 5,210 5,395 61,503 59,167 
’ Peeverseea = 23811 23°99 a3 
State Gain in Numbers New Permits diesttest "Sao Sel 
Cleareater poe 
Montana 44,108 19 Goour d'Alene = 78 2689 
Idaho 21,855 50 Deorlo 12,278 12,794 
athe: 246 
Oregon 21,157 39 Seles ws'eah asthon 
Colorado 17,135 27 Jefferson 16,079 16,189 
Kootenai 99 843 
Lewis & Clark 6,283 6,183 
The most notable decline was in the Medicom a3 30a 12.671 
State of Arizona. While three new sheep ANOTHER LOADING CHUTE Pood, droite "as **fe0 
. ” St. Joe 61 = 110 
permits were issued in 1928, there was a I am sending you the picture of a rotals 138,479 140,138 
: 7 : loading chute that is simpler and more Distriet 2 
reduction of 77,175 in the number of ehitidite Gas Ge en chown in your Eee Br 23 
sheep. At the same time this state had December, 1928, issue of the National Colerass 16:068 16,338 
. 42,273 . 
a reduction of 15,312 cattle and 91 cattle Wool Grower, by J. F. Wilson, of the farsey Iss “9 '4ni 
; ; University of California. To move this Moly Cross 2,447 20.818 
permits. Arizona now has an average of chute just lift the lower end off the Wetisine Bon 12403 ee} 
2,200 sheep per permit while in Idaho ground and scoot it around as you Pike Ior340 91149 
th ber is 1306 and in Utah, 352 would a wheelbarrow or pushcart. Routt 14390 13302 
e number Is and in an, 222. Everything about this chute is clear —— 20,561 20.898 
The three highest ranking forests in the and easily understood—a blueprint or Romie estas 6.876 yiors68 9.307 
sketch describing it would only be a wetees —2:731 2,818 eiRneainll 
number of cattle and sheep grazed are joke Totals 400,986 396,477 1,437,735 1,446,397 
voe District 3 
as follows: To keep this chute from tilting when carson ire aoe eset 68.8 
Cattle in use for heavy animals, tie the upper nn a + ae 
—— iia —— end to the truck or wagon. If for no atie $0,243, 30.624 19148 "39 
onto rizona ; oth s oan 51816 5,066 ze1sse | 28"9 
Humboldt (Nevada) 41,283 ni Aria _—s fe Bc —_ te <2 oes 
Grand Mesa (Colorado) 38,817 oe eee on ee we See eee eee -—" et asters erase 
truck and taken to any part of the 14,290 14353 59,076 
Sheep farm or ranch, or trailed behind the ae eet ae Ferrie 
Forest Number wagon and used for unloading where- “iahley © 3.965 9.216 
Humboldt (Nevada) 232,377 ever the animals are to be del.vered. east ferns facet 
Wyoming (Wyoming) 230,625 sia ia 1i'260 11382 
Caribou (Idaho) 220,368 Del ons G. P. Williams Fiala — —_ 
aware, 10 ah ’ , 
By states, Colorado is highest with 289,302 tates Vac 2en 
7 14,696 13,997 
cattle; Idaho with 1,321,980 sheep. anes 14.286 18,937 
Minidoka 17,277 17'898 
Ne 3,909 3,750 
—-~—- _— —_— —_________ —— —_______ Payette 4,934 5,074 
Powell 11,712 11,462 
Summary By States aenteetn TELS othtoe 
Cattle & Horses | Sheep & Goats Cattle & a Sheep & Goats fasatoh rat “31863 
1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 || 1927 | 1928 | 1927 1928 eons Sisle _s209e 228,671 730,625 
Alabama ‘5 eet eet ers, 0 36 eal a ities Aieaaan aire nae sana 
Arizona 1,176 | 1,085] 117] 120 | 211,190 | 195878 | 341,987 | 264,813 aioe we er he 
Arkansas 33 |; 2] I] .. |) 660] 2,028 12 210 California 4,303 9,458 ners 18126 
California | 1,947 | 1872 | 366 | 365 |) 161,544 | 158,289] 436,960 | 434,898 Eldorado ase 7,837 welass 18,51 
Colorado 3,095 | 2,979 854 | 881 || 296,202 | 289,302 | 1,015,635 | 1,032,770 Planath st201 41929 a0 en 
Florida 6} 4 2 4 || 235 | 393 988 | 1,359 Modoc Barzis3ele2t garsco 95.28 
Idaho | 2,848 | 2,844} 962 | 1,012 || 132,837 | 135,344 | 1,300,125 | 1,321,980 =. ia te wee ee 
Montana | 1,983 ] 1,942 | 462 | 481 |] 132,453 | 133,317 | 554,145 | 598,253 Senta Barbere 81635 9!391 ae? 4s 
Nebraska | 33{ 36] | .. || 10861 | 11,855 sn ne taste” isiase 3387 eoieee a3. 
Nevada | 397) 364] 110] 139 |) 56699} 54.805] 307,800] 316,538 Siecinee §«HE BEe reo 23.09 
New Hampshire | 20 20 Mie ae | 159 164 _ “ Trinity sis Seas 121598 _10's40 
New Jersey 1 | 1,907 | pre | 294 1 59 93,657 aes 234,149 Totals 161,544 158,289 436,960 434,898 
New Mexico | 1,868 56 | 296 16 || 93,259 464 232,612 246 District 6 . 
North Carolina | 107 50 1 ae 351 2,575 140 a Chelan” 3,084 3,386 
Oklahoma | 46} 1,032] ...| 470 |) 2731 | 90722 | 648,328 geimmie =. ES 
Oregon } 1103} 2. ] 431]... |) 93.007 250| 627,171 os Derobaves —2iaan a8 
South Dakota | 581} 526/ 28} 25 || 27.2051 24056! 19574] 20,180 pe 
Tennessee | 27}| 23] 1}  6]| 26} 1062 20 262 urnteoe tbh get 
Utah | 4351 | 4,016 | 2,027 | 2,157 |! 120,113 | 120,093 | 755,895 | 758,000 elzaie an sal 
Virginia ef si] 7) 411 665) 923 156 | 467 — 2 
Washington 396 | 350) 135) 135 |) 11.218] 12,306] 168372) 161,513 — = = 
West Virginia oT MT BT FM ar tL ug ZO gh HB | 085 —_— ss 
° | 7 - yea ve 
a — = 7 767 306 310 I] 107.358 114,031 649.670 | 624,032 Fooatohee - ae ‘i008 
al: [20.871 119.967 | 6.129 | 6457 _111.459,566 11,441,906 | 6.412.700 | 6,419,952 ins See aes oo aon 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kidder 


HAT there’s a better time coming, 
Tit wool men believe, but that it is 
already here or actually in sight is not 
claimed by any. June, as usual, has 
shown a decreasing demand and closes 
with the market in as mean a case of the 
doldrums as is rarely seen at this season. 
Mill buyers are talking inventories and 
various other reasons are given to explain 
a discouraging lack of interest in the new 
clip wools. Let no one gather from the 
above that there has been no wool sell- 
ing. There has been wool moving, and 
in some houses a lot of it. But the trade 
has been without seasonal features either 
in price or demand, and as a result there 
is little encouragement for active buyers 
to operate in the Territory wool sections, 
unless buying limits are further reduced. 

The necessity for a squeeze in buying 
prices in the West works a hardship to 
many growers, no doubt, but let no one 
be led into believing that the only serious 
problems of the year are to be found at 
the ranch and corral. Manufacturers and 
dealers also have their problems to solve. 
The more optimistic are looking forward 
to July to bring a better demand, if not 
better prices. When the new light-weight 
lines in men’s wear goods are open and 
the trend of the market seen and analyzed, 
many think that the good time promised 
will be at hand. Still others are looking 
for a slow recovery and are unwilling to 
fix a probable date for its appearance. 


The recent movement of wool to the 
mills, as developed in this market, has 
been one of prices rather than volume. 
In other years the larger consumers would 
not have felt safe unless they had from 
four to six months’ supply of wool in 
front of the machinery; now two months’ 
supply reported to mill managers leads 
to a serious consideration of the situation 
before further buying is authorized. 


most manufacturers 
insist upon having the orders for goods 
actually in hand before they cover their 
probable wool needs. This is especially 
applicable to mills catering to the sup- 
posed demand for fancies and exclusive 


In other words, 


designs and patterns. With the mills 
striving for large yardage in staple wor- 
steds and cheviots, the problem is some- 
what different; in fact, most of the re- 
cent demand has come from the latter 
quarter. A return to staples and mass 
production is ardently desired by more 
than one producer. However, these are 
questions for later months rather than for 
June and July. 

Recent reports from the Far West in- 
dicate a general lowering of price limits. 
What has been done in that direction is 
clearly indicated in the sale of the Rex- 
burg pool wool, which was sold at 3014 
cents, and the failure of the Stillwater 
and Big Timber pools in Montana to get 
satisfactory bids, the latter to get any 
bids at all. Elsewhere waning interest, 
or growing caution, whichever way one 
cares to look at the situation, is evidenced 
by lower bids and an increase in the vol- 
ume of consignments. The first period of 
buying in the West is over; what will be 
done hereafter in marketing the current 
clip is a matter for anxious consideration. 

Whatever of hesitancy is noted in re- 
cent operations in the range states is dir- 
ectly traceable to the stand-off attitude 


of mill buyers. This is a year when all 


sections of the industry must do their 
share if the clip is to be taken over 
promptly and profitably. Interest rates 
are this year abnormally high, and 
through no fault of the wool trade. The 


speculative demand for ready money has 
been enormous, and this has led many 
lenders, who in other seasons have been 
large holders of wool paper, to look else- 
where for more profitable employment of 
their surplus funds. 

It is true that buying prices in the 
country are much lower than they were a 
year ago: but it is also true that selling 
prices in the Boston market have declined 
quite as sharply, and in most cases the 
seller is no better off than before. It 
is understood in Summer Street wool 
circles that sales of the new clip wools to 
date have been made on a very narrow 
margin of profit; in some cases that only 
a small commission has been gained. It 





is suggested that this is not enough to 
cover the overhead, which is most cases 
is keyed up to a normal and not a re- 
stricted turnover. The unwillingness or 
inability of manufacturers to do their 
share in taking over the new clip is evi- 
dently one of the most serious outs of 
the present situation. 


Owing to the lack of contracts in this 
year’s wool operations, it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to make an intelligent estimate of 
the volume of wool taken out of the hands 
of growers to this date. The best that 
can be said at this writing is that the 
Texas spring wools are about 75 per cent 
sold, and the Territory wools, those grown 
in the eleven range states, 50 per cent 
sold. In addition, there has been an un- 
known quantity moved in other sections. 
Until the very last days of June, practi- 
cally nothing had been done in Montana, 
which is credited with having a wool pro- 
duction last year of nearly 27,000,000 
pounds. Wyoming produced about as 
much, but is better sold at this writing. 

In other states, sale conditions are very 
irregular. Whenever sealed bid sales have 
been held, buyers and sellers have found 
it difficult to meet eye to eye in the mat- 
ter of prices. There is still considerable 
wool left in Oregon, northern Wyoming, 
New Mexico and eastern Idaho. Cali- 
fornia reports much wool out of the hands 
of the growers, but how large a proportion 
of this is in the hands of local operators 
is not known. In Ohio the medium wools 
are fairly well sold, and the same is true 
of Michigan, but all through the Middle 
West fine wools are dragging. 

What the whole industry is up against 
is the radical change in marketing 
methods. Whatever may be said for or 
against, it appears to be settled that 
manufacturers have found hand-to-mouth 
buying to be the best policy. Every en- 
deavor is being made to hold down prices. 
Possibly there has been noticeable of late 
a little firmer hand on the brakes, as it 
is feared that too bearish a market in 
wool may have an unfavorable effect 
upon the coming light-weight season. In 
fact, now and then suggestions are heard 
from mill circles that prices are low 
enough, and that it is time to call a halt. 

This may be so, but thus far the reverse 
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gear has not gone so far as to bring about 
any betterment of the price situation. 
The downward swing may have been 
checked in some directions. That is all. 
The trend of the market through most of 
June has been distinctly downward. The 
one bright feature in the situation has 
been an improved demand for three- 
eighths-blood staple wools, and a little 
stiffening of the market for the best lots. 
Fine wools continue dull and draggy, with 
topmakers and mill buyers active only 
when they are offered attractive conces- 
sions in prices. 

Territory wool values have suffered 
most on the fine side during the past 
month. It is claimed to be impossible 
to get over 95 cents clean for anything 
now available in this market. Even the 
best long-stapled fine wools, whether 
Texas or Territory, are offered around 
that figure. It is reported that some 
Texas twelve-months’ wool sold at 95 
to 97 cents early in the month, but at 
the close the market could not be quoted 
at over 92 to 93 cents, with a few of the 
best lots held at 95 cents. Eight-months’ 
Texas has also declined and at the end 
cf the month, bids were asked for at 85 
to 87 cents, with best lots held at 88 to 90 
cents. 

The demand for Territory fine wools 
has continued to be mainly for wools of 
the French combing type. Where a 
month ago such wools were bringing 95 
cents at least, and some were asking up 
to 97 cents, today’s price is not over 90 to 
93 cents for the run of the market, with 
the most emphasis being placed on the 
down side at that. This grade is what has 
been selling and which promises to sell, as 
it is what most interests the topmakers. 
The current taste in goods runs to those 
with a soft feel and this is best obtained 
from short Territory wools of the French 
combing type. Good half-blood wool is 
quotable at 93 to 95 cents. 

The position of medium _ Territory 
wools is very much stronger than fine 
wools. There has actually been a rally 
in the asking price of the three-eighths- 
blood staple grade, which is readily sal- 
able at 88 to 90 cents clean for top sorts 
and 85 to 87 cents for average lots. There 
has been a considerable movement in 


these wools, as they are in demand for 
staple worsteds. On the other hand, ef- 
forts to bring about additional strength 
in quarter-blood staple wools have met 
with ill success, as they can be quoted no 
higher than they were in May, and it is 
probable that the bulk of the current sales 
are being made at around 75 to 78 cents. 

Fine fleece wools are slow, both here 
and the country. As stated above, med- 
ium wools are fairly well sold in Ohio 
and Michigan, with 35 cents being main- 
tained as the market pretty steadily. In 


vuuner sections the usual differentials have 


been maintained with Ohio and similar 
wools. <A little fine wool has been bought 
in Ohio at 32 cents, but this is the extreme, 
as most buyers have refused to pay over 
30 cents and some wool has been taken 
in at a less figure. There is a narrow 
margin of profit for the dealer at 30 cents, 
but it is claimed that at 32 cents he can 
not get a new dollar for an old one, unless 
the wool is sold promptly. 

The best fine unwashed delaine wools 
are materially lower than they were a 
month ago. Even at 38 to 39 cents in the 
grease, today’s quotation, there is very 
little demand. On the medium side the 
most interest is noted in the three-eighths- 
klood combing grade. This has been in 
demand for the same reason as_ has 
stimulated interest in the similar grade in 
Territories. These have sold latterly at 
44 to 45 cents, with half-blood combing at 
43 to 44 cents. Quarter-bloods are rela- 
tively weaker than other combing grades. 
Dealers are still trying to get 43 cents, 
but bidding is slow at 42 cents. Medium 
fleeces are fairly well sold ahead, especi- 
ally for the three-eighths-blood combing 
grade, some dealers having sold about all 
they can make for the season. 

California wools are moving slowly in 
this market. Some of the better clips, 
though not the best Humboldt or Men- 
docino types, having changed hands on 
the clean basis of 87 to 88 cents for aver- 
age wools. Southern California baled 
scoured and carbonized wools are selling 
in a small way at 85 cents for fine and 80 
cents for medium. Best Eastern scour- 
ings of pulled wools are quoted at $1.05 
to $1.10 for AA wools, 98 cents to $1.03 
for fine A super, 90 to 95 cents for A 


super, 87 to 90 cents for choice B super, 
80 to 85 cents for ordinary B super, and 
78 to 80 cents for C super. Chicago pull. 
ed wools are quoted at 85 cents for A 
super and 75 cents for B super. 

Present indications are that domestic 
wool growers are not likely to get much 
help from abroad in maintaining wool 
values during the coming months. The 
last regular sale of the Australian auction 
season was held at Brisbane during the 
iast week in June. This winds up the 
Colonial wool year. American buyers 
appear to have taken much less wool than 
a year Total shipments from 
Australia to the United States from July 
1, 1928, to March 30, 1929, were only 
59,139 bales. Shipments’ for the whole 
wool year, 1927-28, to this country were 
135,526 bales. Since April | of this year 
purchases in Australia for American ac- 
count have been comparatively light. The 
next series of the London wool sales is 
scheduled to open July 9, and the London 
Selling Brokers are expecting a decline of 
about 5 per cent. American buyers took 
practically nothing at the previous series 
and it is not believed that they will be 
particularly interested at the offerings 
available at the July series. 

Latest available statistics show that 
Montevideo shipped over 20,500,000 
pounds of wool to the United States from 
October 1, 1928, to June 1, 1929, and it 
is apparent that domestic growers must 
expect considerable competition from 
thence, as long as the demand for cross- 
bred and medium wools continues active. 
The Montevideo season is about over, 
though some speculative wools are still 
available for puichase. Shipments to 
the United States from Buenos Aires for 
the same period were nearly 31,000,000 
pounds, but as a consic‘srable proportion 
of this was carpet wool the competition 
with the better class domestic wools was 
not so keen. In spite of the tremendous 
duty on these wools, amounting on aver- 
age Buenos Aires 5s, shrinking 27 per 
cent, to $22.63 per 100 pounds of greasy 
wool, manufacturers have found it prof- 
itable to bring them in and use them in 
place of domestic wool or mohair. 
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SHEEP AFFAIRS IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
Melbourne May 15. 

PART from Queensland, where sales 
A are held right through the year, the 
1928-29 wool auctioning season is practi- 
cally finished, though occasional offer- 
ings of oddments and crutchings will be 
made in Sydney and Melbourne during 
the winter months. So far as Australia 
is concerned, the outstanding feature has 
been the stability of the market between 
October and the end of January and its 
subsequent instability. The net result 
of the year’s Operations was a drop of a 
shade over 15 per cent in the average 
realization of all wool, when compared 
with 1927-28 prices. Returns prepared 
by the National Council of Wool Selling 
Brokers show that greasy and scoured 
wools sold between July | and April 30 
avera ed 33.98 cents per pound and 
$105.44 a bale, the corresponding 
figures for the whole of the 1927-28 sea- 
son being 40.22 and $121.72. 
The quantity of wool actually sold by 
auction in Australia to the end of April 
of the current season totaled 2,422,019 
bales, or roughly 200,000 bales more 
than were disposed of in ten months of 
the 1927-28 season. Wool on_ hand 
awaiting disposal on May 1, 1929, was 
133,187 bales and of those about 40,000 
bales were sold in Sydney during the 
first half of May. 

The fact that values have dropped in 
the aggregate 15 per cent during the past 
year is disquieting, especially since the 
downward movement has been going on 
lor a few seasons now, while the cost of 
growing wool has increased. The ques- 
tion, therefore, as to what level the sell- 
ing price will settle to is of most mo- 
mentous importance. As one of the lead- 
ing brokerage firms says jin its report pub- 
lished the other day: “A return of values 
to anything approaching prewar levels 
would probably necessitate the most 
Violent readjustment of economic con- 
ditions ever experienced in the common- 
Wealth”. The firm’ quoted does not 
anticipate a decline to 1914 prices, and 
adds that it is questionable if wool could 
be grown anywhere in the world on that 
basis. Certainly it could not be produc- 
ed in Australia without heavy loss to 


cents 


“rowers and possibly the ruin of the in- 
dustry. 

As has been the case in Australia, the 
1928-29 selling season in New Zealand 
somewhat disappointing to 
Ihe closing sales were held last 
month and according to official tabul- 
ations the total quantity sold to March 
31 was 536,295 bales, compared with 
529,395 bales during the corresponding 
period of 1927-28. A distinctive feature 
in New Zealand, more noticeable in the 
laiter part of the season than at the 
earlier sales, was the strong demand for 
crossbred wool, which sold at relatively 
Leiter prices than the finer wools. This 
result has been reflected at the ram fairs 
held during the autumn throughout the 
Dominion. Longwool rams have been in 
greater demand and have sold at higher 
prices than tor many years past, and there 
has been a more limited inquiry for fine- 
wool Evidently farmers on the 
lower country have decided to keep cross- 
breds as much as possible, and at the 
same time the Down breeds will be used 


has been 


growers. 


rams. 








on the older ewes for the production of 
the main supply of fat lambs. 

As might be expected the proposed’ in- 
crease in the United States tariff on wool 
and meat are not welcomed on this side. 

So far as wool is concerned the pro- 
posed increase is not expected to affect 
us greatly. The American demand has 
been a diminishing factor on the Austral- 
ian market for the last few years and now 
plays but a small part here. For in- 
stance in 1926-27 she took 126,651 bales, 
in 1927-28, 89,898 bales and to date in 
1928-29 only 59,961 bales, the last num- 
ber representing less than two and one- 
half per cent of the total exports. The 
shipments of frozen meat from the com- 
monwealth to the United States have also 
been small to date, but they have lately 
shown signs of considerable expansion in 
New Zealand and it was hoped Australia 
would get a share in the trade, This bill, 
if passed, will probably sound the death 
knell to such hopes, at all events for 
some time. 

A. C. Mills 








The Dotesainanben of Shrinkage 
by Sample Scourin3, 


J. F. Wilson, University of California 


REVIOUS articles published in the 

Wool Grower have dealt with the im- 
portance of shrinkage as it relates to wool 
values. It has been shown that shrink- 
age varies greatly with the breed of 
sheep, individuality of the animal, cli- 
matic and soil conditions, and season. 
Wool merchants are able to judge with 
reasonable accuracy the shrinkage of a 
clip—something the grower cannot do. 
llow, then, is the sheepman to ascertain 
the shrinkage of his wool? 

A scouring test is the only method of 
actually determining shrinkage. Even 
wool merchants must rely on the scour- 
ing vats to teach them how to estimate 
shrinkage, and it is by careful judgment, 
followed up by observation of scoured 
weights, that the merchant is taught to 
judge the amount of foreign material in 
grease wool. 

A scouring test for the benefit of the 
grower, conducted before the clip is sold, 
is not customary, despite the very great 


desirability of knowing the shrinkage. 
The reasons why such tests are not car- 
ried on are: first, the facilities for scour- 
ing are usually far removed from the 
ranch where the wool is grown; second, 
proper sampling is difficult and is ab- 
solutely essential to accuracy of results; 
third, where whole fleeces are scoured, 
the amount of wool necessary for a test is 
sufficiently large that the small flock 
owner would have to part with too large 
a proportion of his clip in order to get 
the scouring test consummated. Another 
1eason—possibly the most important of 
all—is the fact that at shearing time the 
average grower is in a hurry to dispose 
of his wool. He wants the check right 
then, without waiting for a shrinkage 
test. 

Jones and Lush, at the Texas station, 
have published data showing that where 
whole fleeces are scoured to determine 
the shrinkage of fairly large clips “twen- 
ty-five fleeces assure an average shrinkage 
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wi hin two per cent of the true value, 
provided the fleeces are selected by a fair 
method” and that “one hundred fleeces 
assure an average shrinkage within one 
per cent of the true value, provided the 
fleeces are selected by a fair method”. 

A shrinkage test yielding a figure 
which is accurate within two per cent is 
probably no closer than any good judge 
could estimate. A figure accurate within 
one per cent is very good, but few small 
growers could send away one hundred 
fleeces for a test. However, the method 
is no doubt satisfactory for west Texas 
growers who number their sheep by the 
thousands. 

At the California station a method of 
determining the clean weights of single 
fleeces was evolved. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the method and the necessary ap- 
paratus was published as Bulletin 447 of 
the California Agricultural Experiment 
Station. An attempt to apply to an en- 
tire clip this system of determining 
shrinkage was recently made and while 
the results are not entirely satisfactory, 
the data should be worthy of study, if 
for no other reason than to prove the 
difficulty of securing accurate figures on 
shrinkage by the use of small samples 
of wool. 

A flock of about ninety head of 
Merinos was selected for the test. They 
were as uniform in type of fleece as 
could be hoped for, As the six machine 
shearers removed the fleeces, the writer 
of this article walked up and down the 
shearing floor and took a small handful 
of wool from each fleece. The samples 
were drawn in such a way as to retain 
all or nearly all of the dirt and sand 
naturally adherent in the fleeces. An at- 
tempt was made to secure wool from the 
shoulder, sides, thigh, neck and belly, 
and in addition an occasional handful of 
sweat locks and wool from the head and 
shanks was taken. Only one or two 
handfuls of wool were taken from each 
sheep, and all the sampling was done 
while the sheep were being shorn and 
before the fleeces were tied. The samples 
were collected in grain bags. It was in- 
tended originally to secure three samples 
of approximately five pounds each, but 
the amount of wool to be taken from 


each fleece in order to make up three 
five-pound samples could only be guessed 
at, and when the ninety head were shorn, 
the three bags contained only slightly 
more than three pounds each. Thus the 
quantity of wool involved in the test was 
less than it should have been. 

It was felt that if the three samp!es 
checked closely with each other, the 
shrinkage figures obtained would prob- 
ably represent the true shrinkage of the 
entire clip. 

Each of the samples was put through 
the fleece breaker three times, and three 
subsamples from each main sample were 
scoured. The results follow: 
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3 1436.0 H 200.1 53.11 46.89 
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The data show that each sample was 
properly scoured. Otherwise it is im- 
probable that the shrinkage of the three 
subsamples in each lot would check so 
closely with the two remaining. But the 
variation among the three main samples 
is too great. In other words, the sam- 
ples taken did not accurately represent 
the clip. 

The writer believes that larger samples 
might remove the difficulty, If each of 
the main samples had contained from 
seven to ten pounds of wool instead of 
only three and one-quarter pounds, the 
result might have been better. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC  DIS- 
TRIBUTES MEAT 
LITERATURE 
Epa the direction of its livestock 

agent, Mr. E. L. Hoppel, the North- 
ern Pacific Railway has been distributing 
the “Lamb Menu” books, “Food Com- 
binations”, and “101 Meat Recipes”. A 
quantity of these pamphlets was furnish- 
ed to the railway’s representatives at Bill- 


———— 


ing (Montana), Yakima (Washington), 
Bismarck and Fargo (North Dakota), 
and announcements made in the news- 
papers that copies could be obtained at 
the railroad offices. In Yakima the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs requested 
650 copies each of “Food Combinations” 
and “101 Meat Recipes”; the “Lamb 
Menu” books had been obtained pre- 
viously from the Gibson Packing Com- 
pany. While requests for such large 
quantities were not received at the other 
offices, the supply of meat literature 
originally sent to the agents in the cities 
mentioned was soon exhausted. 





SOUTHDOWN ASSOCIATION 
ADOPTS NEW CERTIFICATE 
RANDYWINE, flock number 977, 
happens to be Southdown Associ- 
ation number 60,000. With the registr- 
ation of the sixty thousandth Southdown 
an entirely new form of certificate of en- 
try and transfer is adopted. 

The new certificate of registry is much 
larger than the old one. The certificate 
of transfer is combined on the back of the 
certificate of registry. After May 27, 
1929, when the new form was first used, 
all transfer applications must be made 
on the back of the new pedigree. The 
transfer or sale of a purebred registered 
Southdown is not complete until this cer- 
tificate has been returned to the South- 
down Association office and the transfer 
officially recorded in the records of the 
associfation. 

All Southdowns registered before May 
27, 1929, and under number 60,000 will 
be transferred in the usual manner. 

Organized in 1882 at Springfield, IIl- 
inois, the association had _ registered 
46,827 animals -up to December |, 1924. 
Since that date 13,173 animals have been 
registered. Three thousand fifty-three 
applications for transfer were approved 
during the last fiscal year. The business 
of the association increased 17.85 per cent 
in 1928 over the preceding year 

Professor Charles S. Plumb, the prom- 
inent sheep authority and writer, of Ohio 
State University, is president of the as- 
sociation. He has done much to build 
up the association since assuming office 
in 1924. 
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News and Views of the Lamb Markets 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF JUNE TRADE IN CHICAGO: 


A steady decline in spring lamb prices on killing account, feed- 
ing lambs, yearlings, and fat ewes holding on a practically steady 


basis. 


Termination of the heaviest eastward movement of spring lambs 
on record, or 34 per cent heavier than last year. 


Disappearance of old-crop shorn lambs or yearlings, practically 
everything in feed barns adjacent to Chicago and other markets being 


cleaned up. 


A light supply of Idaho,Oregon, 


and Washington lambs in 


deficient condition owing to dry range. 


Broad demand for feeding lambs, resulting in a narrow spread 


between feeders and fats. 


Generous supplies of native spring lambs, including an exces- 
sive percentage of bucks and culls. 
A gradual decline in lamb prices from start to finish with a faint 


rally at the month end. 


Drastic sorting of native lambs for bucks which were penalized 
to the tune of $1 per hundredweight. 


Lack of both supply and demand in the case of 


stock. 


breeding 


Practical disappearance of the Tennessee lamb crop, more than 
half the Kentucky crop going to killers’ hands by July I. 


First Washington lambs reached Chicago the first week of June 
and the same day as last year, realizing $16.50, with 30 per cent out 
at $13.50, compared with $18.50 and $19 last year, with 14 to 33 per 


cent out at $14@14.50. 


First run of Idaho lambs carried an unusually large percentage 


of seconds and feeders. 


First run of Oregon lambs reached Denver during the week end- 


ing June 13. 


Heavy receipts of Missouri lambs at St. Louis and of Virginias 


at Jersey City. 


CHICAGO 

Litile encouragement for lamb grow- 
ers could be detected in the June market, 
which was a continuously slumping af- 
fair. A break of $2 per hundredweight 
in live lambs did not stimulate consump- 
tion. Possibly the ultimate consumer 
derived no benefit therefrom; certainly 
public eating house charges were not re- 
duced. Late in the month $14@14.50 
took the bulk of the desirable native 
lambs and most of the westerns. The top 
price sank gradually from $17 during the 
first week of June to $14.75 during the 
last week. Somewhat singularly, and for 
no accountable reason, neither yearlings, 
feeders, nor mature sheep participated in 
the spring lamb slump. Supply was not 


excessive, in fact the run of western lambs 
was light, but an expanding crop of nat- 
ives, especially at eastern markets, was 
adverse to the selling side. Jersey City 
had several gobs of natives which did 
not improve either live or dressed trade. 
The ten principal markets received ap- 
proximately 750,000 or 40.000 fewer than 
came during the corresponding month of 
1928. During the first week of June 9 
a $17 top on spring lambs was made at 
Chicago; during the final week the top 
dropped to $14.50, but recovered to $14.75 
on the last round. Prices during the 
month ruled $2 to $2.75 lower than in 
June last year and 25 to 50 cents lower 
than two years ago. 


Dressed trade showed less decline than 


the live market. Common and medium 
grades of dressed lamb broke sharply 
during the month, probably for the rea- 
son that these were in heaviest supply 
owing to liberal receipts of native lambs. 
Common carcass lamb sold as low as 
$18 per hundredweight while choice held 
at $30 all through the month. At Chi- 
cago choice lamb carcasses were quoted 
at $28 to $30 late in June; good, $26 to 
$27; medium, $22 to $25, and common, 
$18 to $21. At the Atlantic seaboard, 
quotations were $29 to $31 on choice; 
$26 to $28 on good; $22 to $25 on med- 
ium, and $19 to $22 on common. Liberal 
receipts of native lambs at eastern mar- 
kets threw considerable common and non- 
descript meat into killers’ coolers that 
could be moved with difficulty. At 
Chicago common lamb carcasses were 
sticky as low as $17, old crop carcasses 
vending at $21 to $26. Considerable 
new crop product had to sell at $25@28 
late. Distributors complained of dif- 
ficulty in moving old-crop lamb carcas- 
ses, While live prices held steady all 
through the month. 

Although one load of spring lambs 
made $17 the first week of June, the 
next sale on the same session was $16.50. 
Early the second week the top was $16.65, 
but $15.80 was the limit at the close, 
few lambs passing $16.25. A $15.85 top 
was made early in the week of June 22, 
but $14.75 stopped everything at the 
close and at the low point of the last week 
$14.25 stopped nearly everything until 
the last round when natives reacted to 
$14.50 and westerns to $14.75. On that 
session killers’ needs forced them to take 
the available supply of feeding lambs at 
$13@13.60. 

Decline in spring lamb prices from 
the opening of the season to the end of 
June exceeded $3 per hundredweight. 

Good Feeder Demand 

Had the normal supply of Idaho, Ore- 
gon, and Washington lambs been avail- 
ab‘e, it is probable that the decline would 
have been even greater. The western 
contingent was the lightest and poorest 
in many years at this season, but feeder 
demand improved to an extent that held 
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average prices up. This demand was at- 
tributed to feed abundance all over the 
cornbelt coupled with high cost and 
scarcity of stock cattle. While fat lambs 
sold lower, ieeders were actually higher 
than a year ago. Declining pelt values, 
consequent on a bad wool market, had 
a potent influence on fat lamb values 
that was not operative in the case of 
feeders. 

Western markets held up well in com- 
parison with eastern prices. At Jersey 
City heavy runs of Virginia lambs forced 
values to a $13.50@13.75 basis and at 
Louisville eastern killers bought thou- 
sands of good lambs at $13@13.50, Abun- 
dance of succulent feed all over the east- 
ern country started native lambs early, 
although killers complained of deficient 
condition, owing to washy grass and pre- 
mature picking. 

Keen discrimination against “bucky” 
native lambs was a surprise sprung on the 
trace by two of the major packing con- 
cerns. The rule proposed was that 
bucks were to be penalized $1 per hun- 
dredweight. Establishment was prevent- 
ed by refusal of one concern to partici- 
pate. 

‘The break in spring lambs to a $14@ 
14.50 basis should place the product on 
a parity with other meats, stimulating 
consumption and enlivening a_ sticky 
dressed market. Inflexibility of retail 
prices retards this process however. Late 
in June many retailers were adhering to 
May prices although substantial conces- 
sions had been made in wholesale prices 
at coolers. 

Just why shorn lambs of last year’s 
crop, or yearlings as they have been class- 
ified since June |, should hold on a stable 
basis, with occasional 25-cent fluctua- 
tions, while spring lambs declined more 
than $2 per hundredweight, puzzles the 
trade. Fat yearlings sold around $12 all 
through the month on a supply of con- 
siderable volume, speculative feeders 
having held on until the last movement 
in expectation of price improvement. 
Probably the bulk of this product went 
to consumers disguised as lamb. June 
usually develops a flighty yearling mar- 
ket as spring lamb = acquires — seasonal 
popularity. Final disappearance of this 
grist of old-crop lambs marks the cul- 


mination of a disastrous speculative 
furore that cost participants an enormous 
sum of money individually and in the 
aggregrate. 

June depreciation should put new-crop 
lamb values on a legitimate basis. Pos- 
sibly now that the first run of native 
lambs is in, selling pressure from that 
quarter will relax. In July, 1928, the 
market started on a $16@I16.75 basis 
with a $17 top, broke a dollar during 
the second week; steadied and then drop- 
ped to a $14.50@I15 basis with a $15.25 
top. In 1927, July opened at $14@14.75 
on the bulk of lambs, closing at $14@ 
14.60 with a $14.75 top. Usually what 
happens one year is not repeated the next, 
at least not during the corresponding 
period. 

Early Penalization of “Bucky” Lamb 

Springing a buck sorting proposition 
on the trade by Armour and Wilson in 
June lacked precedent. For years agita- 
tion for elimination of the native buck 
lamb has spasmodically agitated the at- 
mosphere, but heretofore later in the sea- 
son when buck lambs become coarse and 
woody. The late George Washington 
Burch was the professional nemesis of 
the buck lamb, although he never got 
anywhere in his perennial campaign. A 
peculiar phase of this season’s develop- 
ment was that Swift did not go along 
with Armour and Wilson, that concern 


buying mixed bands as usual. While 
the buck lamb is  an_ undoubted 


anachronism, growers having been repeat- 
ecly and vociferously warned that a day 
of penalization was approaching, ring- 
ing the change in June was wholly un- 
expected. There is a difference between 
a young, sappy buck and an older 
lamb of the same character weighing ten 
pounds more that furnishes an undesir- 
able product, so that a definite policy 
of enforcing penalty after a specified 
date or above certain weights would be 
commendable. This warning should be 
sufficient to farm flock owners to use 
the knife. There is as much consistency 
in growing buck lambs as boar pigs. 
Revival of dressed trade is a reason- 
able expectancy. Good cattle are advanc- 
ing, beef is high and other than common 
grades out of the reach of the masses, 
at least as a continuous article of diet. 


Stock cattle are high and there is every 
indication that feeders will buy thin 
western lambs freely at good prices as 
the season works along. If and when re- 
tail cost of lamb is adjusted to the ney 
scale of live and wholesale dressed prices 
consumptive demand will revive. High 
midwinter prices operated adverse to sell- 
ing the product, consequently the mom- 
ent supply increased substantially the 
dressed market went flat. The unknown 
factor in the equation is the probable 
increase in native lamb marketing dur- 
ing the last half of the year. 
J. E. Poole 





OMAHA 
LLEVIATED somewhat by _ the 
lightest June run since 1925, the 
break in lambs was not so 
usual last month, prices finishing around 
$1.25 under the close of May on all class- 
es. 

Contributions from all states 
fell below a year ago. Idaho and Oregon, 
supplying bulk of the range lambs dur- 
ing June, sent in, respectively, 16,000 and 
21,000 fewer than in the same time in 


severe as 


range 


1928. California shipped but half as 
many. Taking up part of this slack was 


a substantial increase in the number of 
old-crop shorn lambs from Nebraska and 
Colorado lots. Omaha’s total run of 
156,000 head was 23,000 short of the re- 
cord established for that month last year. 

Subnormal quality of the Idaho and 
Oregon lambs, and slow demand for kill- 
ers due to unsatisfactory eastern dressed 
lamb trade, were the chief features of the 
month’s market. On a good many days 
buyers were slow to take hold of supplies, 
even at lower prices, and much complaint 
was heard from them of 
grades. , 

Top of $16.25 on range killers was paid 
during the first week. Through the re- 
mainder of the period quotations were on 
the downgrade most of the time. he low 
spot of $13.75 was reached on the 25th. 
Some reaction set in on the close, in re- 
sponse to continued light runs, and as 
the month ended the trade carried the 
best tone of any time. At present (July 
3), top has been returned to $14.10. 

Natives sold within the wide range of 
$13.25@I5.75 and supplies of them in- 


poor carcass 
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creased. Late in the month packers an- was good, footing up but 2,000 to 4,000 
Home Comfort Camp 


The Gold Medal Winner 


nounced that henceforth buck natives 
would be penalized a flat dollar. The 
order has been held to, and in the end 
should help the entire industry if perman- 
ently enforced. 

Fed yearlings, classed as lambs before 
June 1, made up the largest proportion 
of receipts for this season in several years. 
They met increasing favor ,with buyers 
and the spread between them and new- 
crop wooled lambs narrowed consider- 
ably. In contrast to the break in lambs, 
they showed a net upturn of 10@25 cents 
compared with the close of May. They 
sold up to $12.50 early, then dropped to 
$11.25, but worked back to $12.25 on the 
finish. 

First fed shorn Californias brought 
$14.75 early in June but declined to 
$13.50 and the break tended to curtail 
receipts of this class. During the last 
half of the month not many arrived. 

Short feed on northwestern ranges re- 
sulted in a good many lambs being held 
instead of taking the normal route to mar- 
ket. However, they are expected to start 
within the next few weeks and, with 
movement of southern and native stock, 
it looks as if there would be plenty of 
lambs arriving to supply the trade during 
July, although the percentage of fats is 
predicted to be smaller than last year, so 
far as range lambs are concerned. 


Present indications point to a_ good 
demand for feeder lambs. Cornbelt 


crops are all rounding into good shape 
and corn getting off to a good start. 
With feeder cattle still selling relatively 
high, a good many farmers are expected 
to stock up with sheep this year. 

By the end of June more country 
orders arrived but called mainly for good 
light lambs and these were almost a minus 
quantity. Local operators provided out- 
let for most of the weightier lambs. All 
told 31,000 head went out to feed lots 
last month, within a range of $12.75@ 


13.75, and some heavies going down 
under $12.50 at the low time. For the 
month, best light lambs held firm, while 
Prices on plainer and weighty kinds de- 
clined around 25 cents. Short receipts 


considered, the volume of feeder business 


head short of June, 1928 and 1927. 

Not much change took place in aged 
sheep for the month. Prices fluctuated 
within a 50-cent range on fat ewes and 
finished in about the same notch as a 
of $6.25@6.75 
took most good ones, with a top of $6.85. 


month ago. A spread 


Some business was done in feeding and 
breeding stock but not enough to establish 
definite quotations. Native yearling ewes 
brought up to $11.00, young _ breeders 
$7.00@10.00, and broken-mouths down 
to $6.00. 

K. HH. 


Kittoe. 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s 

Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer 8St., Denver, Cole. 









Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


The FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE €& HARNESS Co. 
Denver. Coro. 





Shipped Knocked Down. Easy to set up 
Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 


























Ranch and Sheep Outfit 
For Sale 


1600 acres of patented land, excellent 
for cattle or sheep ranch with early 
water rights for over 1400 acres. 

2100 two-year-old Rambouillet ewes. 

100 rams. 

With Forest Permit for 2400 head of 
sheep. Excellent outside range and 
lambing ground available without 
cost. Very large lambing sheds 
with complete equipment. 

Inquire X, Care 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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BREEDERS OF RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 


MANTI, UTAH 
Founded in 1907 From Best Rambouillet Flocks in America 


| MANTI LIVE STOCK COMPANY 
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15,000 Acres Sheep Graz- 
ing Land $6.00 Cash 


Carries reserve right for 4,000 head. 
Wonderful feed; streams, lakes, 
springs; no better in state; 10 miles 
loading station. Must raise money 
quickly. Never offered for less than 
$10.00 to $15.00. Expenses refunded 
if found misrepresented. 


G. HUFFNAGLE, Ridgeway, Colo. 











SOME GOOD STOCK RANCHES 
FOR SALE 


1800 ACRES DEEDED, 400 ACRES LEASED 
Produces lots of feed for winter or summer 
range. Alberta, Canada. With or without 
cattle. Price $15.00 per acre for land. Terms. 
55,000 ACRES IN NEVADA 
In tracts from 320 acres to 20,000 acres. 
Some very good hay land and grazing, irri- 
gated. Prices range from $4.00, $6.00, $9.00 
per acre for grazing to $12.50 to $50.00 per 
acre for irrigated, improved ranches. Also 
permits. 
ALSO RANCHES IN MONTANA 
For further information write 
INTER-MOUNTAIN AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
P. O. Box 147 Shelley, Idaho 
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WM. BRIGGS & SON 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 











Weproduce 
a high type 
of Ram- 
bouillet. 














Briggs 1144—Yearling Rambouillet Ewe, 











A choice lot 
of ewes and 
rams for 
sale at all 
times. 








Grand Champion Ramboulllet Ewe at 


California State Fair, 1927 
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Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload lots 








Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 








For prices write or wire. 














T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 





KANSAS CITY 


HEEP and lamb prices in June 

continued on the decline which 
started in April and had been extended 
in May. The only interruption to the 
downward movement came in the last 
few days of the month when a 25 to 50 
cent rally occurred. The net decline for 
June was $1.75 to $2 a hundred pounds, 
making a drop on lambs from the high 
point in April $4.50 to $5.50. 

June is normally a month of adjust- 
ment so that part of the change in prices 
can be attributed to the advance season. 
June would not be normal if some decline 
was not noted in prices, but the past 
month got out of the usual class when 
the decline persisted. 

Eastern distributors tried to hold prices 
of dressed lamb and mutton to_ high 
levels and they held on until congestion 
began to appear and in two days reduced 
quotations $2 to $4 a hundred pounds 
Lower prices were slow to win back outlet 
demand. 

The bulk of the lambs here during 
June were native, though in the last week 
of the month about 7000 Idahos arrived. 
On their appearance the market showed 
evidence of returning strength. Native 
lambs have not been very good this year 
About 10 per cent have graded choice, 
70 per cent good, and 20 per cent inferior, 
and short on finish. The Idaho lambs, 
on the other hand, sold _ practically 
straight and commanded a premium over 
natives. 

At the beginning of June best lambs 
brought $15.50 to $15.75, but on the 
close $13.50 to $14.35 prevailed. At the 
low point, June 25, no lambs sold above 
$13.65. June and July are invariably the 
low-priced months of the season. July 
prices average slightly better than June, 
but the two are pretty much companion 
months. August usually finds the range 
movement ready to start. Idaho is ship- 
ping freely. Because of the break in 
prices, Texas about suspended shipments, 
waiting for a rebound in the market. 

Fat sheep have declined less than lambs, 
and demand for them proved fairly 
broad. On the close shorn Texas year- 
lings brought $10.50 to $11; shor 
wethers $7.50 to $9, and shorn ewes $4 50 
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to $6.50. Texas will carry a large num- 
ber of yearlings into the, older classes 
for next year’s market. Countrymen are 
taking ewes freely at prices ranging from 
$7.50 to $13, depending on age and qual- 
ity. Choice grades are very scarce. 

Country buyers bought the thin lambs 
at $10 to $12.50 a hundred pounds. These 
lambs were taken out for a short finish. 
Such trade as prevailed last month has no 
particular connection with the fall feed- 
er trade. It will be the middle of August 
or later before buying for late fall and 
early winter feeding opens up. 

June receipts were 123,066, compared 
with 127,820 in the same month last year. 
In the first six months receipts were 911,- 
166, or 70,000 more than in the same 
period last year. 

C. M. Pipkin. 


DENVER 


HEEP trade was fairly active at Den- 

ver during the month of June, al- 
though receipts were considerably less 
than for the same month of 1928. Total 
supply of sheep and lambs marketed on 
the Denver market during the month was 
47,600 compared to more than 92,000 
head in June a year ago. 


Early in the month of June good qual- 
ity spring lambs were selling at $15 to 
$15.50. By the middle of the month best 
grades had dropped to $14.50, while at 
the close good quality spring lambs were 
selling at $13.25 to $13.75. 


Feeding lambs were in good demand, 
but the supply was comparatively limited. 
Quotations early in the month ranged 
from $13 to $13.35 whereas at the close 


desirable feeding lambs were selling from 
$12.50 to $12.75. 


The lamb crop in many sections of the 
West is reported considerably reduced 
this spring, and with a reasonably good 
demand it appears that the market for 
feeding lambs will be maintained on a 
Very good level. Most lamb feeders in 
Denver territory made a fair profit on 
their operations during the past winter 
season and reports from the feeding dis- 
tricts are to the effect that the feeders 
will be in the market for the usual num- 
ber of lambs this fall. 





WYOMING RANCH AND OUTFIT FOR SALE 


Green River Live Stock Company will offer for sale, 
in September, 1929, its entire holdings. The sheep 
can be seen at any time during the summer and 
autumn. Address | 


T. S. TALIAFERRO, JR., Rock Springs, Wyo. 














Mr.Sheepman: Are You Tired of Spending All of the 
Proceeds of Your Wool and Lambs for Expenses? 


If you owned the Disaster Peak Ranch in Southern Malheur County, 
Oregon, you could run an April lambing outfit of 4,000 or 5,000 ewes on 
the proceeds from their wool and have your lambs for profit. This ranch 
is about 200 miles Southwest of Boise, Idaho and about 80 miles North 
of Winnemucca, Nevada, which is the nearest railroad point. It comprises 
about 2,000 acres under fence and puts up 800 to 1,000 tons of wild hay. 
McDermitt Creek flows through it and furnishes abundant and free water. 
Ranch controls several townships of outside range, some of which is 8,800 
feet in elevation. Ranch will be sold for one-half its former value. $7,500 
cash wiJl handle. Balance in ten annual payments with 6 per cent interest. 


For Further Information Write 


RANDALL SAGE 
McDermitt, Nevada 














An Added Burden 


T HE Great Northern and Western Pacific propose to build 200 
miles of new railway in Oregon and California which will sub- 

stantially duplicate new lines in which Southern Pacific has invested 

more than $40,000,000 since 1923. re 

That a surplus of railway lines means increased operating ex- 
pense and reduced earnings is incontestable. That it would entail 
impaired service also seems apparent. 

In view of the principle, embodied in the National Transporta- 
tion Act, to permit railways to earn a reasonable return upon their 
investments, it would appear that large sums unnecessarily or un- 
wisely invested by the railroads would likely have an unfavorable 
reaction upon our present railway rates. 

The Great Northern and Western Pacific companies have shown 
no definite benefits to be derived from their proposed line, and its 
construction would provide no service not already adequately and 
satisfactorily provided over shorter existing routes. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL 


IDAHO STATE RAM SALE 


FILER, IDAHO, AUGUST 7, 1929 
1200 Entries of Choice 
HAMPSHIRES, SUFFOLKS, SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 
Also Panamas, Lincolns, Rambouillets and Corriedales 


STUD RAMS — RANGE RAMS 


The pick of Idaho’s pure bred rams. Big, active, sturdy fellows that 
produce an early maturing lamb 
Write For Information 
IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Burley, Idaho 





| 











To close an estate, stock ranch of about 2,600 acres 
FOR on Grass mesa, Garfield County, adjoining forest 
reserve; about 1,500 acres tillable; price cheap, terms 


favorable—or will lease to responsible tenant. 
SALE See 
O. F. FLETCHER, Rifle, Colo. 








East or West 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 
Gateway to Eastern or Coast Markets 
- and - 
HOME of 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 











MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—100 Cars Cattle. 
Owned and operated by SETH N. PATTERSON 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 














CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
J. R. YOUNG, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up 
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Many of the northern Colorado feed- 
ers have already contracted their lambs 
at prices which look high on the present 
market basis. However, they are doing 
very little worrying as they believe their 
lambs will be worth the money by the 
time they are delivered. 

W._N. Fulton 


ST. JOSEPH 

ITEEP receipts for June numbered 

106,283 compared with 111,665 same 
month a year ago. Of the month’s re- 
ceipts about 25,000 were from Idaho and 
Oregon. The lamb market during the 
month was uneven with values gradually 
working lower. On the close best west- 
erns sold at $14.00 compared with $15.50 
on the opening and $16.00 at the high 
time. Feeders declined until on late days 
best sold at $12.75. Fed clipped yearl- 
ings were freely marketed during the 
month and these were mostly of Texas 
origin, selling on late days at $11.00@ 
11.25 against $12.00 on the opening. Fat 
native lambs closed the month with best 
at $13.75. Aged sheep closed the month 
about steady, best ewes selling at $6.25 
wethers $7.75@8.75 and range yearlings 
$10.00@ 10.50. 

H. H. Madden. 


SPECIAL PRIZES OFFERED BY 
SHROPSHIRE ASSOCIATION 

HE American Shropshire Registr 

Association is offering in special 
prizes at this year’s shows and fairs a cash 
total of $5,358.00, twenty-five shares o! 
stock in the association, and 1000 ribbons 
The International Live Stock [:xposition 
will receive $661 of the cash awards; 
the Pacific International, $600; the Amer- 
ican Roval Live Stock Show, and_ the 
Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and the Eastern States Exposition, to ht 
held at Springfield, Mass., will each have 
$250 in cash prizes. Two hundred dol- 
lars will be offered in prizes at the Mis- 
souri and New York state fairs; $150 
at the Oregon State Fair and $90 at the 
California fair. A total of $1027 will also 
he divided by the Shropshire Association 
into awards for Shropshire exhibits o! 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs at the above state 
fairs and at those of Kentucky, North and 
South Dakota, West Virginia, Tennessee 
Washington, Oklahoma, Coloraco, Mary- 
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land, Midland Empire fair (Montana), 
Texas, Nebraska, and at the Hutchinson 
and Topeka fairs in Kansas; also at the 
Pennsylvania Farm Products Show (Har- 
risburg) and the Shropshire Division 
Vocational Agriculture Missouri Fair. 





FOREST SERVICE TO ENLARGE 
ITS RANGE RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 

ITH additional funds to become 
W available on July 1, research into 
the problems of range management will 
be undertaken on an enlarged scale in the 
next fiscal year, according to announce- 
ment made by the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

An increase of $14,320 was provided 
by the agricultural appropriation bill re- 
cently approved, bringing the total fund 
for range research in the Forest Service 
to $67,000, The additional funds will be 
used for the enlargement of range research 
work in the intermountain region in 
Utah, Nevada, and southern Idaho. The 
Great Basin Range Experiment Station, 
which has been handicapped by lack of 
funds in the past, will be enabled to 
handle its current work more effectively. 

While next year’s program has not yet 
been worked out in detail, it is expected 
that the spring range problem on and 
adjacent to the national forests will re- 
ceive intensive study. Too early grazing 
of summer range has been found serious- 
ly damaging to the forage, and the neces- 
sary deferring of grazing on these ranges 
until after forage growth is well started 
has raised an acute need for adequate 
spring range. 

Some of the funds also will be used 
in the study of the relation of herbaceous 
vegetation and its utilization by livestock 
to erosion and run-off. Depletion of 
vegetation has decreased the water-hold- 
ing capacity and increased the washing 
away of soil on many areas, with the re- 
sult that inadequate irrigation water has 
been available, flood danger has increas- 
ed, and agricultural lands in some of the 
valleys have been damaged by the ac- 
cumulation of silt and debris. 


Investigations into the problems of 























Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 




















“COLEY’’ WILKERSON 


Sells Nothing But 
SHEEP 


A First Class Commission Firm with Complete Sheep Department 


TAGG BROS. & MOORHEAD 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
OMAHA 


Members of Omaha Live Stock Exchange 
and Bonded for Your Protection 


W. B. TAGG, Manager 
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FEED AT FREMONT, NEBR. 
AND SAVE SHRINK 


Shortest 
Switching—Quick Unloading—Free Taxi Service 


Drives to Finest Pastures—Prompt 


Between Yards and Town. 


FREMONT STOCK YARDS CO. 
Roy Jennings, Supt. 
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range management by the Forest Service 
are aimed ultimately at the establish- 
ment of a scientific basis for obtaining 
the most satisfactory production and use 
of the forage consistent with adequate 
watershed protection. The research is 
of basic importance to the permanence 
of the range livestock industry, which de- 
rives approximately 70 per cent of its 
feed from range lands. 

The additional $14,320 provided for 


the next fiscal year represents the first 
appropriation for range research under 
the provision of the McSweeney-McNary 
Forest Research Act of 1928. The Mc- 
Sweeney-McNary program provides for 
gradual increases in all classes of forest 
research, including range research. If this 


plan is carried out, approximately $25,- 
000 additional will be available each year 
for the enlargement of range research 
work, largely in the West. 








Putting Ewes in Shape for 


Breeding Season 


Breeding season due with the first 
cool nights of fall. Between now 
and then are the days to build the 
ewes back to breeding condition. 
Flushing days. Purina Sheep 
Cube days. 


PurinaSheep Cube days because 
Cubes furnish the extra energy 
needed to build up flabby sides 
and low reserve. Cottonseed 
meal, linseed meal, black-strap 
molasses ...mixed and 
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balanced for every sheep require- 
ment . . . cubed for ease in picking 
up off the ground. Sheep Cubes are 
especially made for range feeding. 
Flush your flock with Purina 
Sheep Cubes now. There’ll 
be more lambs next spring 
to repay you. You can 
get Purina by writing or 
wiring... 











MILLS 
wm 920 Midland Savings Building 








Denver, Colorado 


CUBE 


WORMWOOD EXPLAINS 
FAILURE TO PUBLISH 
LETTERS 

Tomboy Sanitarium, 
Wickalulu, June Ist, 1929 
Mr. F. R. Marshall 
Salt Lake City. 
Dear Mr. Marshall: 

| just hate to break the news to you, 
but that said book of Ern Hasting’s let- 
ters won’t be coming out this summer. 
A funny accident happened to the manu- 
scripts. | just got a wire from the pub- 
lishers and they pulled an awful boner. 
They’ve got a professor hired to tran- 
slate their novels and plays into all sorts 
of foreign languages which they scatter 
all over the earth. This prof gets a regu- 
lar salary and a sliding scale bonus on 
so much a yard extra for the more com- 
plicated conversations like, for instance, 
Scandinavian or Chinese. He’s one of 
those intellectual birds with a pointed 
goatee, war eagle eyes and a high bald 
dome. It stands to reason that it must 
be quite a strain to park so many dif- 
ferent vocabularies under a single canopy, 
and as a matter of fact Prof don’t bother 
himself with any details. He takes a 
stack of books and stuff just as they 
hand ’em to him, and page by page, book 
by book, he transmigrates their various 
authors’ fancy flights of thought into 
whatsoever language the publishers de- 
mand. 

In the case of this book of Ern Hast- 
ing’s letters now, the publishers made a 
dire mistake and slipped the whole mess 
into Prof’s trunk in place of a book by 
Bernard Shaw entitled Caucasian In- 
stincts And Their Effect Upon The 
Human Race. A notation on the margin 
ordered Prof to translate it into Swedish. 
It couldn’t have been worse, for Swedish 
is one of the toughest languages there 
is to read. You’ve just got to get about 
half stewed before you can read Swedish 
fluently enough to do any good. It com- 
pletely ruins Ern’s letters, for there are 
only about half a dozen sheepmen who 
would go to all that trouble for an hour's 
reading. Prof can’t be reached so as to 
stop him. He’s off in the far away shade 
of the Antipodes with a blond steno- 
giapher hammering out his linguistic de- 
stiny. You can’t reach him even with a 

(Continued on page 44) 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 


Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 



































The Lindley-Cahow Commission Company 


Live Stock Commission Merchants, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Union Stock Yards 
Reliability Proven Both From Financial and Selling Standpoint 
SHEEP SALESMEN: CATTLE SALESMEN: 


Tom Lindley 
Ed Nolan Ed. W. Cahow 


Geo. A. Nichols 


Members Omaha Live Stock Exchange and Bonded Fully So Prompt 
Remittances Are Fully Assured. 


THOMAS H. LINDLEY, President 
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Gibbs Wild Animal 
Scaraways 


Shoot Special Fire-Crackers 
and Flares 


Sheepmen’s profits are increas- 
ing by their use on the bed- 
grounds the entire year by protect- 
ing sheep and lambs from coyotes 
and other wild animals. Shipping 
time will tell. Write for prices 
and particulars. 


Made and Patented by 


JUDSON E. GIBBS 
Rock River, Wyo. 


ED IN ONE OPERATION 


AND COMFORT TO THE ANIMAL 





20 





Hotel Uta 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 


z 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 








Im- 
Bed, 
or) corer. 
Springs, 
Tongues ves, 











Famous for 40 years 
OTTO O. OBLAD 
525 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phone: Wasatch 7987 
Can ship to any point on railroad 











postcard. Bernard Shaw is all upset too 
—It’s just too bad all around. 

So, Mr. Marshall, it’d be best, | be- 
lieve, if you'd write a letter to those who 
sent in their checks for a copy of Ern’s 
letters and explain the reason why they 
can’t get this book. You might say that 
circumstances over which we have no 
control have arisen to prevent the com- 
pletion of the literary project we had in 
mind and—just shoot’em something like 
that and they'll understand. And_ in- 
close their checks. That’s better than to 
send ’em either Bernard Shaw’s Instincts 
or Ern’s letters done up in Swedish, for 
in either case they would probably feel 
that they hacn’t got their money’s worth. 
We don’t want to disappoint anybody 
and hand ’em something they didn’t fig- 
ure on. 

Things are rather quite around the 
Tomboy Sanitarium and if you want 
to take a rest sometime this summer 
you'd better come and stay a while. 
We got some good cooks here, and fish- 
ing is fine. 

Yours very truly, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 





GAME ON NATIONAL FORESTS 
(Continued from page 19) 


order to use otherwise waste summer 
range it may be advisable eventually for 
the state, the sportsmen’s associations, 
or some public agency to lease or acquire 
land of particularly high value for win- 
ter range. 

(5) Adequate protection within re- 
fuges and during closed seasons. Public 
sentiment is improving with reference to 
game law enforcement, but there is room 
for much more improvement. I could 
name several places in the district where 
bag limits and seasons are not greatly 
respected. 

Predatory animal removal needs more 
emphasis. I have no doubt that cougars 
and coyotes kill many more deer than do 
hunters. 

(6) Definite but flexible plans for re- 
moval of surplus. I believe this factor is 
going to do more to reconcile whatever 
differences there may be between stock- 
men and game enthusiasts than any one 
other thing. If the stockman is assured 
that the game plan provides a limit to 

(Continued on page 46) 






Perfect IEAIR 
For CATTLE, HOGS PAN |p 


a 


KS ( "Tat CLOSED 
SALT LAKE STAMP a 


West Broadway alt Lake City, (tah 
THE ORIGINAL ORS OF SELF-PIERCING EAR TAGS 


Send for Free Samples 


“ Making Animal Tagging Easy” 
KETCHU eM) 
CLINCHER ° =i 


The new self-piercing and _ self-clinching bright 
STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
Three sizes, Numbered and Lettered to suit., Write 
tor description and prices, 
















KETCHUM MFG. Co., Dept. 23 Luzerne, N. Y. 





nid of 
Liver Flukes 


in Sheep and Goats 
by using 


FLUKOIDS 


(Chemically tested carbon tetrachloride) 


Australian, British and American 
authorities agree that Flukoids 
(carbon tetrachloride) are practi- 
cally a specific for liver flukes in 
sheep and goats. 


Easy to Use 
Low Cost Practical 


Flukoids can be obtained from your 
druggist. Write us for Free Bulletin 
No. 670 containing much helpful infor- 
mation on the history of the liver fluke 
and how to destroy it. 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETRO!T, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT 
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>, JOHN SMITH J. CLARK EASTES 


W. R. SMITH & SON 


Sheep Commission Merchants 


HANDLE NOTHING BUT SHEEP 


. Members of the Livestock Exchange and Bonded for Your Protection 


é' OMAHA DENVER CHICAGO 


ae & ? 


SALESMEN— SALESMEN— SALESMEN— 
John Smith C. E. Coyle J. Clark Eastes 
George S. Taylor L. H. Staus C. Jesse Davis 
Ed. Gillen Murray Lane -erald Desmond 











TO 














As it costs only a fraction over 


ONE CENT PER SHEEP 


to use 


The World’s Best Dip 


THE MAJORITY OF SHEEP OWNERS USE IT IN PREFERENCE TO OTHER DIPS. 

COOPER’S SHEEP DIPPING POWDER has stood the test of over 80 years’ competition with all other dips, 
and this test has proved its merits to be unequalled. Sheep owners all over the world declare Cooper’s to be 
THE MOST PROFITABLE DIP TO USE. © 

No expense is spared in making Cooper’s the best dip money can buy. The materials are of the highest qual- 
ity and the process of manufacture is unrivalled. Cooper’s is not designed to be a “cheap” dip—but it is by 
far the most economical. 





IT IS SPLENDID ECONOMY TO USE COOPER’S DIP. 

Instead of disappointment you get satisfaction. Your sheep are not only cleaned of all external parasites— 
but they are KEPT CLEAN. No other dip protects sheep for so long after dipping as Cooper’s. No other dip 
has such a splendid effect upon the wool. The shearing board is the place to judge the merits of a sheep dip 
—and there Cooper’s is supreme. 








COOPER’S IS THE BEST DIP FOR PREVENTING ATTACKS FROM THE MAGGOT FLY. 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 


1801 Clifton Ave., CHICAGO 


Ellenwood & Co., WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE Schreiner Wool & Mohair Co., 
Red Bluff, Calif. CHAS. F. WIGGS Kerrville, Texas 


y Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, 224 So. West Temple St. Billings Hardware Co., 





Portland, Oregon Salt Lake City, Utah Billings, Montana 
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the encroachment of game upon the range 
and provides machinery for accomplish- 
ing this end, the uncertainty of the sit- 
uation is removed. 

(7) Scientific knowledge in game mat- 
ters. In the work of rearing fawns by 
hand, we found a total lack of scientific 
knowledge of the diseases of the little 
fellows. No record of analysis of a 
doe’s milk seems to exist. We could not 
tell whether or why cows’ milk did not 
agree with them. Dr. Huffman of the 
B. A. I. found the Kaibab deer afflicted 
with the same disease that is called calf- 
diphtheria in domestic stock. Over 22,000 
deer were killed on the Stanislaus Forest 
in California, when it became necessary 
to control the foot-and-mouth disease. 
Over 10 per cent of the animals killed 
were affected with the disease. Without 
doubt, there are many other connections 


between the diseases of domestic stock 
and those of game. The need for salt 
by game animals is very generally over- 
looked, and but few states take any 
action on the matter. In many instances 
stockmen call attention to the fact that the 
deer probably get more of the salt than do 
their cattle. The Forest Service has 
placed from fifteen to twenty tons of salt 
on the range for the Kaibab deer each 
year for the last five or six years, and we 
do not think that is enough. We do 
not know just how far we con carry kill- 
ing of males and still retain full pro- 
duction and vitality of our herds. ‘Ve 
know that in some cases sur game areas 
are becoming so fully stocked that prob- 
ably damage to forage is occurring, but 
our information regarding forage require- 
ments and carrying capacity for game is 
We do not know the real 


very meager. 











world. 








Americans travel more than anyone else in the 
Whether motor or train is the mode of 
transportation, telephones at every convenient loca- 
tion en route afford quick, inexpensive communi- 
eation to near and distant points. 


| The American telephoning using public measures 
distance in minutes—not miles. 
PHONE. Rates are lower when you will talk with 
anyone at the called telephone. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 


Save time-- TiT.E- 














fundamental factors which influence the 
productivity of our upland game birds 
With fish, we have developed hatchery 
production to a high point and are spend- 
ing much money rearing fish practical|\ 
to catching size, but what do we know o| 
the real conditions affecting fish life jp 
our streams and lakes? It! is quite pro- 
bable that if we knew how, we could make 
all our waters much more productive 

In this connection, | want to call at- 
tention to the present plans for studies 
of relationship of forests to game animals 
and game birds. Under the provisions 
of the McSweeney bill passed by Con- 
gress last year, an authorization was 
made for appropriation of $150,000 per 
year for expenditures in investigations 
regarding wild life and forests under the 
jurisdiction of the Biological Survey. We 
are requesting the assignment of a man 
for this work in connection with the 
Great Basin Experiment Station. Whether 
or not such an assignment is made will 
depend largely upon the public support 
and showing of necessity which is made. 

Summing up, | believe that when we 
know as much about the game business 
as we do about the livestock business; 
when our plans are as definite; when laws 
are adequate and applied, and when we 
really apply business principles to game 
management, the problem of conflict be- 
tween game and other interests will large- 
lv disappear. 





TETRACHLORETHYLENE 
EFFECTIVE AGAINST 

SHEEP PARASITES 

N spite of its formidable 
tetrachlorethylene, in taking its place 
among other chemicals useful to agricul- 
ture, is almost certain to find a warm 
welcome among sheep owners. There 
is no short equivalent for this 8-letter 
word, but, according to the report of the 
United States Department of Acriculture, 
tetrachlorethylene makes short work of 
most of the common internal parasites 
of sheep. The drug is a colorless liquid 
having an odor resembling that of ether 
and belongs to the same chemical group 
as carbon tetrachloride, which is used ex- 
tensively in human and veterinary medi- 

cine and in industry. 

As in the case of carbon tetrachloride, 
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the value of tetrachlorethylene in thetreat- 
ment of worm infestation was first as- 
certained in the Zoological Division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. The drug 
can be obtained from veterinary supply 
houses and at most drug stores, and has 
already become popular in treating dogs 
and foxes. In the opinion of Dr. Mau- 
rice C. Hall. chief of the division, the 
tetrachlorethylene treatment is another 
advance step in the control of sheep 
parasites. 
Drug Is Given in Capsules 

Tetrachlorethylene, in single doses, 
has been found to be approximately 
100 per cent effective against the stomach 
worm, and’ is also very effective against 
the hookworm and some of the other 
roundworms found in the small intestine 
of the sheep. The drug is given in cap- 
sules in doses of five cubic centimeters for 
an adult animal. The animal should not 
be fed for twelve hours before treatment. 
If possible, the drug should be adminis- 
tered by a veterinarian, as bad results may 
follow if the capsules are broken in the 
mouth. 

Although the new drug will rid sheep 





$2.00 a car. 





C. H. SHURTE, President 


Cut in Commission Charges from $20.00 a Double Deck to $18.00 


THE WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO. has been favored with a large 
volume of business from the western ranges during the last two years. 
order to show our appreciation for this, we decided to lower our commission 
We applied to the Government for permission to do this, which 
was given us to take effect March 7th. We are able to do this, as we do not 
have to hire high-priced salesmen: Mr. C. H. Shurte sells all the range sleep 
and lambs consigned to the Wool Growers. 

Our aim is to get the proceeds back to the shippers, as soon as sale is made, 
and we do this by wire whenever possible. 
our shippers by the provisions of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

If you have any feeders to sell get in communication with us. 





of stomach worms, two older treatments 
are still used to advantage. These are 
a one per cent solution of copper sulphate 
(bluestone) and a one per.cent solution 
of both copper sulphate and nicotine sul- 
phate. The choice among these remedies 
depends on the nature of the parasites 
infecting the flock. Copper-sulphate 
solution alone, though effective against 
the common sheep stomach worm, has 
little or no action on other parasites 
found in the alimentary tract of sheep. 
The combination of copper-sulphate and 
nicotine sulphate is effective against 
stomach worms, hookworms, and _ tape- 
worms, but will not rid sheep of certain 
other parasitic forms. The use of 
tetrachlorethylene in repeated treatments 
removes practically all internal para- 
sites except tapeworms. Hence it is ap- 
parent that each of the treatments has a 
definite sphere of usefulness, 
Repeated Treatments Advised 

While tetrachlorethylene will kill practi- 
cally all the stomach worms, at one dose, 
the fact should not be overlooked that 
sheep remaining on infested pastures will 
continue to pick up infection and will 


The Wool Growers Commission Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Write Us for Our Weekly Bulletin 


WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO. 


By C. H. Shurte, President 


C. H. WEIGHTMAN, Secretary-Treasurer 


We are bonded for the protection of 


have to be treated more than once. This 
is particularly true in heavily infested 
locks and particularly in the South. Ex- 
periments have shown that under such 
conditions the one per cent copper-sul- 
phate solution should be used every two 
weeks in order to secure effective control. 


Tetrachlorethylene also can be given 
this often without injury to the animals. 
According to Doctor Hall, it is a valu- 
able drug all-around treatment for sheep 
parasites, with the exception of tape- 
warms, and, as such, is worthy of exten- 
sive use in sheep husbandry. 

The conditions calling for various 
treatments are: 


Only stomach worms (Haemonchus contor- 
tus) troublesome: Copper sulphate every iwo 
yr three weeks. 

Stomach worms and other roundworms 
troublesome: Tetrachlorethylene every two or 
three weeks. 

Stomach worms and tapeworms troublesome: 
Copper sulphate every two or three weeks, 
with copper sulphate and nicotine or tobacco 
solutions substituted three or four times a year. 

Stomach worms, other roundworms, and 
tapeworms troublesome: Tetrachlorethylene 


every two or three weeks and copper sulphate 
and nicotine or tobacco solutions substituted 
three or four times a year. 
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$7:00 a pound!!! 


YES, a steer actually did bring that price last year. It was 
the grand champion at the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, and it was raised and exhibited by an Iowa boy. It was 
the first time that a boy had ever been the winner of the 
championship, and those who have encouraged the boys’ 
and girls’ pig and calf club movement were active bidders 
when the championship steer was auctioned. 


The record price paid for this particular steer should bea 
stimulus to the breeding of better beef animals, but it should 
not lead livestock growers to believe that steers can be 
made to be worth $7 a pound, or for that matter, any of the 
fancy prices that are paid at livestock expositions. 


Steers are just beef and hides and by-products, and a steer 
cannot be worth more than the combined price of beef and 
hides and by-products. These prices, in turn, are de- 
termined by what the consumer is willing to pay. 


The worth of steers, therefore, is not determined by the 
bidding either in the show-ring or in the livestock pens, but 
rather by the strength of the demand from the ultimate 
consumer. Bidding at best can only reflect consumptive 
demand. 


Ghia ee 


President 


ARMOUR 48D COMPANY 


U. S. A. 


We have prepared a book telling you about the general conditions governing 
the marketing of your livestock and the seasons of the year at which highest 
prices are paid. We will be glad to send it to you free, upon receipt of this 
coupon, with your name and address written on it. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Dept. ONW-7, Chicago, IIl. 


Name R. F. D. No. 








Town State 
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SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
FLOCKS ADVERTISED IN THIS ISSUE 


of? 














American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Volumes XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now be- 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 
President 
John Ellis, Molino, Mo. 
Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of members, 
rules, pedigree blanks, ete., address the Sec- 
retary. 



















MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 
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American 
istry Association 


Write for list of members and breed- 
ers. If you have registered Cotswolds 
to sell, or wish to buy and will state 
what you have or want, will try and 


assist you or give you desired informa- 
tion. 


F, W. HARDING 


Secretary 
Purebred Record Bldg., 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 
D. C. LEWIS, President 











SHROPSHIRES PRODUCE ’EM 
THE SMALL LAMB 
is the only one that will bring the top 
price when it reaches the high class 
market, 
Even the great West is learning this 
important lesson. Write for printed 
matter. 
American Shropshire Registry 
Association 
Lafayette, Indiana 
8,150 Members Life Membership $5.00 


W. F. RENK J. M. WADE 
President Secy.-Treas. 
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Sheep Advertised in 


This Issue 


HAMPSHIRES 
Ballard Bros., Weiser, Idaho.... 
David Bethune, Reno, Idaho : 
L. L. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland Calif oe oHe 
Cambridge L. & L. S. Co., Cambridge, Idaho 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash 
H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho.... 
S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho............ 
M. Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo.... 


Idaho 


Mt. Haggin Land and L. S. Co., Anaconda, Mont. 


Allen C. Nash, Montrose, Colo........... 

J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah.... 

F. H. Neil, London, Ont., Canada 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho 
Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 

Wm. Briggs & Son, Dixon, Calif... 
Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, 
Day Farms Co., Parowan, Utah.... > 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont 
W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, Utah 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Ariz 
C. A. Kimble, Hanford, Calif 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, 
Geo. A. Lowe, Parowan, = 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Manti Live Stock Co., Manti, Utah 
Wm. Millar. Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
M. Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo 
Noyes & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
O. A. Schulz & Son, Sheridan, 

DELAINES 
Wakeman, Ohio 


ROMNEYS 
Woodland, Calif 


Utah 


Mont 


F. H. Russell, 

Brownell Ranch, 

Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash 

New Zealand Sheep Assn., Feilding, N. Z. 

J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, Ont., Canada 

CORRIEDALES 

Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash.... 

Edgmar Farm, Dixon, Calif....... 

J. D. Harper, Dixon, Calif... 

R. W. Jickling, Elmira, Calif.... 

King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo......... 

M. Mencreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo.... 
LINCOLNS 

Crandell, Cass City, Mich 

Dick Kiger, Corvalis, Ore 

R. H. McAlpin, Villisea, Ia 

F. H. Neil, London, Ont., Canada 

Eugene Patrick, Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City 

J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
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Riby Grange, Lincoln, England 

R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, Ont., Canada 

Dave M. Waddell, Amity, Oregon 
COTSWOLDS 

H. T. Crandeil, Cass City, Mich 

F. H. Neil, London, Ont., Canada 

Dave M. Waddell, Amity, Oregon 
SUFFOLKS 

F’. H. Neil, London, Ont., Canada 


Eugene Patrick, Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City 
J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, Ont., Canada 


Suffolk Sheep Society, Ipswich, England 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif 
PANAMAS 
Eugene Patrick, Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City 
CROSSBREDS 


Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash.... 
F. H. Neil, London, Ont., Canada. 
O. A. Schulz & Son, Sheridan, Mont.... 


Wocd Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho.... 
RANGE SHEEP 
Daybell Sheep Co., Provo, Utah 


Green River Live Stock Co., Rock Springs, Wyo 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
HENRY C. BARLOW, President 
McKinney, Texas 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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American Corriedale 


Association 


=I 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 
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American Suffolk Sheep ; 
Society 
Ralph Brough, Nephi, Utah - President 


Incorporated and ready to accept 
applications for registration. 

For copy of constitution and inform- 
ation regarding the breed, apply to 


EUGENE PATRICK 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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